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Pistols for two 


Der Ai Vuhen 


Father brought you to school last Open Day so I expect you know who I 
am. I think I ought to inform you of certain activities on the part of a 
Certain Person which have simply got to be Stopped. (Actually it’s your brother 
J*+ms«s but one can’t be too careful.) I only found out by accident and a good ) 
thing I did because we don’t want the Yard snooping about, anyway they'd 
be baffled, and if Father knew he'd blow his top. Fortunately I have made 
some deductions. 


%) 


It began about a month ago when The Observer came to us at home 
(Sunday it must have been). This may sound nothing special but it is because 
we never used to have it. So Father said ** They've sent us the wrong paper | 
again.”” And Mother said “Oh no dear it’s for me” or some stuff like that but 
the point is the way she said it. I knew she was covering up like mad for 
something because she isn’t all that struck on newspapers not as a rule. 


So I said nothing just hummed a merry bar or two. Mother laughing and 
talking in a most unnecessary way and Father looking huffed and hipped. So 
I picked up this Observer and read a bit (this was at breakfast) and Father | 
said ““ Very good paper”’ in a voice simply choking with curiosity and things. 
Then Mother hid it! (That afternoon.) Then next Sunday it came again—and 
I found the 64,000 dollar answer... 





Your brother Jem+s is carrying on a Secret correspondence with my mother 
in the Personal Column of the Observer! It seems incredible, because she’s 
well over thirty-three, but there it is (and I’m sure it’s him, from certain chance 
} remarks and other subtle clues). Weird stuff, terrifically passionate—well if you 
look at last week’s copy you'll see what I mean. And Mother sending him 
answers now, simply chronic! But that one from “A Friend,” that’s me! 
I couldn't afford more than two lines so either he didn’t understand or he lost 
his nerve, because he never turned up. I waited ages. 


I thought if I slapped his face he’d have to fight—somewhere private, 
obviously we must keep it out of the papers. We could have a secret rendezvous 
at dawn and a password... 


THE OBSERVER 7 
| 


wouldn’t be a bad one. Afterwards the winner 
would have to leave the country, but I wouldn’t mind that. You could be his | 
second if you like so please will you tell him as a man of Honour he can’t if 
refuse, if he is one. I'd better not sign my full name. 


Yours sincerely, | 
Stephen X. 


By the way, is it true what Father says you sometimes write for the 
Observer? The rugger reports are Ist class, also the athletics. 





This is No. 4 in “The Observer and Mrs. X”’, a tense, outspoken epic. Next Week, BRR-BRRR!... BRR-BRRR! 


‘Wew York State Library 
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— Portrait of the Week— 








VOTERS VOTED, quite a number thereby cocking an 
electoral snook at Field-Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery of Alamein, KG, who had said that any- 
body who voted Labour ought to be locked up 
in a lunatic asylum. Mr. Khrushchev went home 
from Peking, but without there being any joint 
communiqué from himself and his hosts, as there 


was when he left Washington. Meanwhile, a Soviet | 


rocket was sent off, loaded with cameras, to see 
whether the backside of the moon was any more 
pleasing to the eye than Mr. Khrushchev had 
found humanity’s to be (he said) during that Holly- 
wood performance of the can-can. East Germany 
celebrated its tenth anniversary by listening to a 
lot of speeches. West Germany celebrated a record 
low figure for unemployment (less than 1 per 
cent.) and went ahead with its plans for denational- 
ising such enterprises as Volkswagen. President 
Eisenhower invoked the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
provides for emergency powers, in the strike of 
85,000 American dockers. Iceland's delegate at 
the United Nations Assembly observed that 
Britain sent her warships against Iceland but not 
against China and the Soviet Union when they 
extended their fisheries limits, and suggested that 
the Assembly's next annual meeting should take 
place in Moscow. 


* 


IT WAS ANNOUNCED that Britain’s gold reserve went 





up during September, and so during 1958 (accord- | 


ing to the Central Statistical Office) did wages and 
salaries. Fewer people went to the pictures on this 
extra money, and more went for rides in their 
motor-cars. The strike at the British Oxygen Com- 


pany came to an end, having caused some 60,000 


people in other industries to be laid off work for a 
time. Mr. Butler referred the case of Guenther Fritz 
Podola, due to be hanged on October 16, to the 
Court of Criminal Appeal, but in another country 
of the Commonwealth, Canada (where our own 
Lord Chief Justice was recently criticising the 
English law of murder), a boy of fourteen was 
condemned to death and sent to the death cell. 


In South Australia, the death sentence on a semi- | 


literate aborigine was commuted to life imprison- 
ment after execution had been six times post- 
poned. Mr. Caryl Chessman lost his latest appeal 
against his 11-year-old death sentence, and began 
a new one. The Magistrates’ Association reported 
that it was common in this country for men to have 
to wait three or four months in prison to come to 
trial. 


* 


MR. FRIEDRICH GRUNWALD, managing director of 
a number of companies in the Jasper group, flew 
back from Israel ‘to clear my name.” Mr. Noel 
Cow, also concerned in the Jasper affair, returned 
from the United States and said that he was ‘still 
not fully acquainted-with all the facts, a feeling 
shared in the City and elsewhere. The Football 
Association appealed to the Chancery Division to 
stay an action from five professional footballers 
whom the Association had suspended. The director 
and two other members of the staff resigned their 
jobs at Waddesdon Manor, which, with its art 
collection, belongs to the National Trust. Princess 
Alexandra returned from a tour that had covered 
35,000 miles of land and sea and quite a number 
of newspaper columns of slush. Mr. J. W. C. 
Squier, a test pilot, by the grace of an ejector seat, 
a parachute, and a rubber dinghy, survived a 
40,000-foot fall through space and thirty hours up 
Solway Creek without a paddle (which he had 
lost), and complained of earache. 


* 


DEATH CAME to Bernard Berenson at the age of 
ninety-four, and to Mario Lanza at thirty-eight. It 
narrowly missed General Kassem. 
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WHAT THEY SAID 


*Srick to the facts.-Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
Sept. i8. 

‘It is perfectly possible to pay for the social 
reforms we regard as urgent and necessary with- 
out any increase in the rates of taxation. —Mr. 
Hugh Gaitskell, Sept. 18. 


‘What matters is not what parties say they will 
do but what they do when they have the responsi- 
bility. —Mr. Harold Macmillan, Sept. 24. 


‘The banks are able to look after themselves.’ — 
Mr. Morgan Phillips, Sept. 24. 


‘Taken all in all, it is most difficult to assess the 
Tory record, because we live still in the middle of 
it. ~The Times, Sept. 24. 

‘The executive of this union are adamant that 
it must . . . keep the seats which it has won so 
honourably in the past.—The National Union of 
Mineworkers, Sept. 17. 


‘The issues which matter to the people of this 
country are Liberal issues.—Mr. Jo Grimond, 
Sept. 15. 


‘The electors . . . are not empty-headed dull- 
ards.’-—Guardian, Sept. 9. 


‘I wish to say nothing offensive about the other 
side.’—Lord Hailsham, March 12. 

*Mr. Gaitskell ought to be ashamed of employ- 
ing professional character assassins from Trans- 
port House to assault the personal character of 
his opponents.-—Lord Haiisham, Sept. 29. 

‘When the day of reckoning comes and you 
have not got the money to pay, and if you have 
made a take-over bid, you had far better take an 
air ticket to Tel Aviv or Haifa and issue a state- 
ment to the press that you are tired. You had far 
better not try to be, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain or Chancellor of the Exchequer.’-—Lord 
Hailsham, Sept. 25. 

“It is with passion as well as with conviction that 
I repudiate mud-slinging methods. —Lord Hails- 
ham, Sept. 17. 


_ ‘Contrast milord’s ungentlemanly conduct with 
Mr. Gaitskell’s pledge last night that his party will 
not create an election scare over the Jasper affair.” 
—Daily Herald, Sept. 26. 

‘THE JASPER ELECTION.’—Daily Herald, 
Sept. 26. 


‘Mr. Nigel Nicolson . . . has been spending his 
time in the Outer Hebrides. —Evening Standard, 
Sept. 28. 

‘The Express Poll gave a more accurate predic- 
tion of the 1955 Election: than any other poll..— 
Daily Express, passim. 

‘The Daily Express for its part acknowledges 
that it has no confidence in its own poll.’—Daily 
Express, Oct. 6. 


‘Whatever happens in this election, about half 
the people will vote one way and half the other. 
I do not think it is much good saying that one half 
consists of crooks and rascals and the other of 
idealists. —Mr. Harold Macmillan, Oct. 5. 

‘Anyone who votes Labour at this time should 
be locked up in a lunatic asylum."—Lord Mont- 


gomery, Oct. 5. 
‘I wish they would tell my boy friend the name 





of their tailor. —Miss Nancy Spain about Labour 
TV performers, Oct. 2. 

‘Obviously you have worn a beard to hide your 
weak mouth.’—Mr. Aneurin Bevan, to a heckler, 
Oct. 5. 

‘I always think a beard is a mark of a mal- 
adjusted personality. —Lord Hailsham, to a heck- 
ler, Oct. 5. 

‘Hecklers can be very distracting. —Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, Oct. 5. 

‘I feel sure that it is the wish of this great audi- 
ence that the Prime Minister should not be inter- 
rupted. . . . I shall ask the stewards to escort the 
offender from the hall, using the minimum of 
force.’—Sir Stanley Bell, Sept. 22. 


“Why is there a depression in the mines? It is 
because the Government deliberately and as a 
part of their attack on wages created an industrial 
slump. —Mr. Harold Wilson, Oct. 5. 

‘If there is a high poll, Labour will have a work- 
ing majority. —Mr. Morgan Phillips, Oct. 7. 

‘If we were beaten this time, I do not believe 
the opportunity would come again.’-—Lord Hails- 
ham, Oct. 7. 

‘If you do not vote this time, you may never 
vote again. —Mr. Patrick Maitland, Sept. 17. 

‘If the polls are right, every canvass we have 
done is wrong.’—Officials at Transport House and 
Central Office, Oct. 7. 


‘In Southern and Eastern England it will be 
mostly dry with bright periods, but there may be 
a little rain. Rain will fall at times in Western and 
Northern areas."— Meteorological Office, Oct. 7. 


‘Television is a merciless medium. It could have 
flopped badly. But Mr. Macmillan succeeded in 
getting across the deeper issue before the nation.’ 
—Daily Mail, Oct. 7. 

‘He seemed tired, hesitant, unsure of himself..— 
Daily Herald, Oct. 7. 


‘Daily Sketch Exclusive. —Daily Sketch, passim. 


‘In times of crisis, the instincts of Conservative 
Cabinets have been unsound. Collectively, they 
cannot be relied upon.’—Guardian, Oct. 7. 

‘There is always the danger, of course, that 
thirteen years in the wilderness will disrupt and 
disorganise the Labour Party. On the other hand, 
they may help it to find the nation’s soul.’—The 
Times, Oct. 7. 

‘There is no Bevin, no Addison, no Cripps, no 
Chuter Ede. —The Times, Oct. 7. 

‘I never felt fitter in my life. —Mr. Chuter Ede, 
Oct. 7. 

‘I want to be fair.—Daily Express Political 
Correspondent, Oct. 6. 





NEXT WEEK 


After the publication of Charles Curran’s 
‘Stalin Merely Smiled’ last month we asked 
Professor Rudolf Peierls—who worked on 
the Atomic Energy Project here and in the 
US during the war—if he would comment 
on some of the issues raised. He will do so 
next week in ‘The Scientists and the Bomb.’ 
Kenneth Allsop writes on Nelson Algren; 
and Anthony Hartley on Proust. 














1959 


B.B. 


ERNARD BERENSON’S death, at 94, will benefit 

Harvard University to the extent of his house 
outside Florence, its charming garden, its remark- 
able library, and its rather less remarkable paint- 
ings. But the world is the poorer, for BB (il Bibi 
to Italians: I don't suppose anybody had called 
him ‘Mr. Berenson’ for years) was more than an 
art historian: he knew what art was for, which 
was to make life liveable. The greatest tribute he 
could pay to anything or anybody—an idea, a 
person, a painting, or a cheese—was to say that it 
was ‘life-enhancing.’ The cruellest cut was to dis- 
miss it as ‘life-diminishing.’ 

BB was a scholar and a gentleman—he would 
say so himself, explaining that he was descended 
from a long line of rabbis: and rabbis are scholars, 
not priests. This enabled him to be forgiven for 
dismissing Proust as ill-bred, and therefore ill-at- 
ease, in good society. (And he couldn't under- 
stand, incidentally, how the English could be so 
blind, unless it was that they were frightened of 
wit, as to prefer Proust to Max Beerbohm, who, 
before Proust was ever published, worked away, 
in a book like Seven Men, ‘as with a lobster-pick’ 
—and BB made a winkling gesture with his hands 
—‘to get at the human heart.’) 


Born in Lithuania, brought up in Boston, 
polished for three-quarters of a century in the 
salons and galleries of Western Europe, BB was 
‘one of the most civilised and sensitive men in the 
world.” When other people didii’t remember to say 
so, he would say so himself. But he could tell a 
story at his own expense: in the same conversa- 
tion in which he told me that he was the last of 
the civilised men, he also recalled Bernard Shaw's 
reply to a letter suggesting a meeting—that he 
hadn’t time for a man ‘who wrote about painting, 
and didn't paint. 

He would have liked to paint. In his ninetieth 
year he took me into his Vallormibrosa garden to 
watch the sun set over the Tyrrhenian Sea and 
said, very gently and very humbly, how he wished 
he could paint now, what he knew now. And with 
all his self-esteem, he suffered what he himself 
called the Hebrew-Puritanical conscience about 
work: even without his lust, his physical passion 
for work, his conscience would still have driven 
him daily to his desk if he had lived to be twice 
his age. 

He was conscious of his age. | once told him, 
laughingly, how Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain had 
said to me, unwittingly, ‘Of course, Mr. Ray, you 
remember Custer’s Last Stand, and BB had inter- 
jected, tartly, ‘You may not, Ray, but / do.’ Yet 
the years had dealt leniently with him. He would 
like it to be remembered, I know, that when Eric 
Linklater, with the liberating forces, met him 
emerging from hiding from the Fascists, and asked 
why they had sought as their victim a man already 
rising eighty, not a politician but a scholar, BB 
answered that ‘it was a personal matter. | had 
offended one of their leaders: 1 suppose it had 
something to do with a woman.’ Linklater’s com- 
ment was: “This was in 1945; and Mr. Berenson 
was born in 1865. ...I1 perceived that the 
Berenson legend had its roots in a good deal of 
ground.’ 


CYRIL RAY 
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THE NEW NEUTRALITY 


HERE is an agreeably old-fashioned air about 
T the problem of what Italy calls the Alto- 
Adige, and Austria would prefer to have remem- 
bered as the South Tirol. And it is all the more 
relaxing as an academic exercise in armchair 
diplomacy in that, although wars have been fought 
in the past over to-dos even more trifling, nobody 
these days supposes that there is the slightest 
danger of either of two democratic European 
nations drawing the sword over the disputed rights 
over language, housing and schools—of Italy’s 
quarter of a million German-speaking Tirolese. 
The Austrian Government, ready enough to com- 
plain that Italy is not doing right by them, can 
hardly pretend that they are suffering the real 
oppression both countries knew in the days of the 
Nazis and the Fascists, or anything much worse 
than some rather tiresome local discrimination 
and inconvenience. Austria’s new Foreign Minis- 
ter, Dr. Kreisky, has brought the problem to the 
attention of the General Assembly, but he must 
be as aware as anyone that there is enough good 
will in Rome, as there is in Vienna, to sort it all 
out, and that what stands in the way is local, 
Tirolean pigheadedness, made much of in both 
countries by the more extreme and less responsible 
politicians. 

But there is a newly elected government in 
Vienna (though it is the same old coalition be- 
tween Socialists and People’s Party) and it must 
not let the electors think it behindhand in its 
concern over their cousins across the Brenner. 
Especially as the major change brought about by 
the elections is that the Socialists’ gains—they are 
now in a minority of one instead of a minority of 
eight—led to the Chancellor’s appointing a Social- 
ist Foreign Minister to succeed the mildly muddle- 
headed Herr Figl of his own, conservative, 
People’s Party. 

Dr. Kreisky has shown himself something of a 
political personality in a country that for some 
time has been rather short of them. He is a young 
forty-eight, ambitious, patriotic, hard-working, 
well-to-do and a man of the world. He is a Jew, 
or of Jewish origin, with a good Socialist record 
as having been arrested in his time both by Dr. 
Dollfuss and the Gestapo. He has been a profes- 
sional diplomatist and is said to favour deciding 
the South Tirol dispute by a little discreet diplo- 
macy—his gesture before the General Assembly 
may have been meant as notice of this to Rome, 
as well as reassurance to the Austrian electorate. 

It is clear that his party has high hopes of Dr. 
Kreisky. They were prepared to put him forward, 
during the period when the coalition was arguing 
over offices, either for Finance or for Foreign 
Affairs, whichever portfolio the Chancellor and 
his People’s Party were ready to let them have. In 
the event he succeeded in enlarging the scope 
of his new job, and will have a good deal to say 
about foreign trade. It may be that the Socialists, 
flushed by their successes at the polls, are already 
looking forward to dishing the coalition, sooner 
or later. Though it would be one thing to lick the 
opposition and quite another to assume Office: 
for fourteen years now, all functions of govern- 
ment and administration have been carefully 
divided between members and supporters of the 
two parties, under a complicated and jealously 
observed system of ‘proportiens—not so much 


for the sake of the spoils, as in the United States, 
but as a measure of mutual insurance. But if the 
Socialists did, or even hoped to, much would 
depend on Dr. Kreisky, as the thinking machine 
behind their leader, Dr. Pittermann, himself by 
no means lacking in political vigour: the Social- 
ists are a good deal better off at the moment in the 
quality of their leadership than the People’s Party. 

Not that Dr. Kreisky is by any means a doctrin- 
aire Socialist (his critics say that he is not a Social- 
ist at all: just a politician), and in party conclave 
he will not support any pressure for greater 
nationalisation in a country already something 
like 80 per cent. nationalised. He is keen on 
Austria’s membership of the Outer Seven as a first 
step towards negotiation with the Six; dislikes 
Austria’s growing economic dependence on Ger- 
many; and would like to re-establish and develop 
the country’s traditional trade links with eastern 
Europe—which will be all the easier when the 
promised Soviet oil pipe-line reaches Bratislava. 
But then Dr. Kreisky is not alone in wishing 
to see Austria make up for some of her lost 
imperial glories by assuming a new importance 
as the cultural, intellectual and economic link 
between East and West. Between the wars, the first 
republic was too weak, too torn, and too sorry 
for itself to make anything of a bid for the leader- 
ship of central Europe, or to take on the job that 
history had fitted her for—the job of interpreter 
between Western Europe and the former members 
of her Empire. Now, highly prosperous and 
nationally conscious as never before (in the old 
Habsburg days Austrians were not Austrians but 
the German-speaking leaders of a multi-racial 
empire: somebody has written somewhere that 
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‘there were no Austrians till 1918"), Austria has 
ambitions to be something much more than 
another Switzerland, negatively neutral. It may 
be that this new concept of positive, or purposeful, 
neutrality is all too fanciful—that it would be as 
much as Britain could do to fill the bill, let alone 
atomless Austria. But if Austria is going to cut 
more of a dash in the great world than Switzer- 
land does, then Dr. Kreisky may become some- 
thing of a European figure. 


Beyond the Summit 


NCE Everest had been climbed, mountaineers 

found that there were other peaks to conquer, 
just as challenging. Now that we are possibly 
within sight of what we have learned to call and 
to think of as the summit—by which we always 
mean talks between the top people of the West 
and the Near West—it is as well to be reminded 
that there is still a Far East, and another summit 
to be thinking of. Mr. Khrushchev’s roaring, 
these days, has diminished to that of any sucking 
dove: there has been no resumption of the jam- 
ming of the ‘Voice of America’ broadcasts; Pravda 
has stopped calling us warmongers; and Krokodil 
has been soliciting cartoons from this side of what 
used to be the Iron Curtain (though what was good 
enough for Punch turned out to be not good 
enough for Krokodil—only the American car- 
toonists would do). But Mao Tse-tung still goes 
on about the machinations of the vicious imperial- 
ists, as though he were a Celestial Stalin, while 
rattling his own sabre along the Himalayas, like a 
bloody-minded urchin with a stick against the 
toff’s railings. When the West’s leaders have 
achieved their summit meeting and come to co- 
existence terms with the Soviet Union, there will 
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‘No, really, Sir; it’s because you're a Peer, not because you're a lunatic.’ 
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still remain China, and that other summit for 
them to climb—roped this time, perhaps, to Mr. 
Khrushchev. It seems worth asking our American 
fellow-climbers, who have just succeeded for the 
ninth time in preventing debate on whether Com- 
munist China should have a seat in the United 
Nations, whether we would have got as far as 
we have done with Mr. Khrushchev if we had 
been similarly successful in treating the Soviet 
Union as a pariah dog among the great nations. 


A Minister of Science 


orn the Conservative and Labour Parties 
| | vonbendh themselves in the election cam- 
paign to appoint a Minister of (or for) Science. 
The declaration of intent was significant; but 
there is nothing in the parties’ records to suggest 
that either of them took the promise very 
seriously. It will not be enough for the Prime 
Minister to set up another Mills—still less to 
appoint a personal adviser on the lines of 
Churchill’s ‘Prof.’; for the Government is now 
responsible for almost all our scientific behaviour. 
It decides the proportion of the national resources 
to be spent on defence research, development and 
production; allocates money to be spent on educa- 
tion; and awards contracts to private industry. 
At present it has no coherent policy; what is 
needed, then, is a continuous review of our scien- 
tific effort to try to give it co-ordination and, if 
possible, direction. 

This can only be the concern of a senior 
Cabinet Minister. The job might be done by the 
Lord President of the Council, who to a limited 
extent is Minister for Science already; but it is 
really time that Science was the equal of, say, 
Defence. 

A Minister of Science will first have to con- 
cern himself with the shortage of scientific and 
technical manpower, and with the establishment 
of priorities in the allocation of resources between 
civil and military; and this will require the 
development of a complex network of relations 
with the users of scientists, the producers of 
scientists and the scientists themselves. No mere 
lobbyist can do this: the Minister must be a man 
of authority, preferably with a scientific back- 
ground, backed by a strong permanent civil ser- 
vant with plenty of practice at bureaucratic 
in-fighting. He will need also ‘a planning board, 
of which he will be chairman, as the main instru- 
ment for obtaining the required information and 
for initiating whatever schemes are agreed upon. 

The obvious difficulty is going to arise over 
the decision what will be handed over to the new 
Minister. Clearly the Prime Minister and the 
Lord President must lose their responsibility for 
atomic energy and for the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research. But what should 
Education, say, or Suppiy, yield to a Ministry 
of Science? There will have to be a compromise 
here, as it is desirable that each Ministry should 
retain its own scientific service (or that such a 
service should be created if it does not already 
exist). But close and continual liaison will have 
to be maintained between these departmental ser- 
vices and the Ministry of Science; only in this 
way can the Minister ensure that the resources 
of the nation are not only known but used and 
developed to satisfy the nation’s needs, 
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One of the Olympians 


From ULICK O’CONNOR 


HE leaves are falling in Dublin: only Padraic 
Colum and John Eglinton remain of those 
who were intimately associated with the Irish 


‘Renaissance. A few months ago, Oliver St. John 


Gogarty died; then Joe Heone—the friend and 
biographer of Moore and Yeats—and now, 
Richard Irvine Best. 

Best was not really a literary figure, though he 
had figured under his own name in two famous 
works of literature, Joyce’s U/ysses and George 
Moore’s Salve. His reputation rested chiefly on 
his scholarship; he had an international standing 
as an authority on old Gaelic manuscripts. But he 
was also a splendid conversationalist and this, 
combined with a sensitive and imaginative tem- 
perament, brought him the friendship of many 
of the poets and writers in the Dublin of the 
1900s. He had an extraordinary memory, which 
made him a treasure-house of anecdotes about the 
literary figures of that period—Moore, Yeats, 
Stephens, Synge, AZ., Gogarty and the rest. Best 
was the sort of person who inspired confidences. 
Moore and Yeats used his house almost as a 
confessional. “Yeats and Moore told me things 
about their amours, I wouldn't tell a doctor,’ he 
would say. 

In the new Dublin of Teddy boys and juke 
boxes, a visit to Best was a rare pleasure. He lived 
in a spare, elegant, Georgian house in Leeson 
Street, where he would sit upright on a couch, 
with neatly parted hair, rosy cheeks and mild 
blue eyes, talking in an easy, unruffled way until 
some trend in the conversation touched off an 
anecdote in his mind; then, in a few deft words, 
he would summon up the personalities concerned, 
his flawless memory enabling him to reproduce 
dialogue exactly as he heard it. 

It was difficult, looking at his spare, upright 
figure, to realise that one was talking to a man 
old enough to have made George Moore read (as 
Moore admitted) the works of Pater, old enough 
to remember the death of the Prince Imperial 
and the Tay Bridge disaster, and to recall seeing 
Oscar Wilde at Alphonse Daudet’s funeral. 

“Wilde, ah yes, I saw him in Paris at table. . . . 
Tired, old, uneven teeth . . his fingernails in 
mourning.’ ‘Later at Daudet’s funeral .. . in 
the background, poor, sad, down at heels. . . 
Sebastian Melmoth, you know. Zola preached 
the panegyric. .. . The students heckled him, 
threw things. . . . Dreyfus, you remember.’ 

In those days Best, who had private means, 
shared rooms in Paris with J}. M. Synge. It was 
Yeats who sent Synge to him; one day Best 
opened the door, and there was a young man with 
ashen-coloured face, high cheek-bones and thick 
raven hair brushed back from his forehead. 

‘Je suis Synge, ne pas singe,’ was all he said. 

Best took Synge around Paris with a hand- 
cart buying furniture, for Synge was incompetent 
in these matters. Synge confided to him that he 
hoped to do for Ireland what Pierre Loti had 
done for the South Seas, discover the exotic 
among the creatures of the hills and half-doors. 
Sometimes Synge would play on the violin Irish 
airs and they would both agree such music was 
to the Aran peasants as the cry of a wild fowl 
or gull—they were only capable of discerning 
the rhythms of the music they listened to, 
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Best himself may have had literary leanings at 
this time. He told me once that in the Nineties 
he had translated the Mona Lisa passage from 
Pater’s essay on Leonardo and sent it to the de 
Goncourts, who published it in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. The phrase, ‘She has been a diver in 
deep seas,’ he rendered as ‘Elle a visité la mer 
profonde.’ When Best related this to Moore later 
on, the novelist threw up his hands in horror: 

‘But, Best. visirer is not a verb for poetry.’ 

“Well, Moore. what about the “Day spring 
which had visited us from on high’?’ 

‘But, Best. that is beautiful. where is it from?’ 

‘The Bible. Moore.’ 

‘Do you tell me, do you tell me!’ 

Moore, being an Irish Catholic, had not over- 
burdened himself with the study of Holy Writ. 

Moore admired Best’s prose style, though. In 
the evenings after he had completed his day’s 
writing at his house in Ely Place, he would 
slip down to the National Library to consult Best 
on problems of style. On one occasion, Best sug- 
gested the use of the subjunctive as a solution 
to a problem of clear expression which was 
troubling Moore. 

‘But what is the subjunctive?’ said Moore 
out of widely astonished eyes. When it was ex- 
plained to him, he said, ‘I would give anything 
to be able to use the subjunctive. Best. | will 
always use the subjunctive mood.’ 

Moore was sufficiently fond of Best not to be 
annoyed when Best discovered sixty errors of 
grammar and style in The Brook Kerith five years 
after it had been published. 

Perhaps the most amusing of all Best's tales 
concerned an incident which Ernest Dowson 
related to him about Oscar Wilde. Dowson had 
taken Wilde to a brothel in Dieppe after his 
release from prison. Wilde had remarked on 
coming out of the brothel to the crowd waiting 
outside: ‘Cold as mutton.” 

Years afterwards. Best told this to Moore, who 
replied instantly. with a look of perplexity on his 
porcelain-coloured features: “But I love cold 
mutton, Best.. Mrs. Best’s reaction was to tell 
her husband that she wouldn’t give Moore cold 
mutton on Sundays again. | can still see the glint 
of amusement in Best’s eyes as he told this story. 
But it was no more than a glint. He always related 
his anecdotes with the detachment of an artist. 
The men he had lived amongst as a young man 
regarded conversation as an art, glorying in what 
Edward Shanks has called ‘the ripe Dublin talk 
which astonished and enchanted London when 
it first fell from the lips of Wilde.’ They told tales 
to each other as men in other countries might 
write short stories, and though their tales were 
often scandalous of another’s character, they held 
themselves dispensed from blame by the fact they 
were indulging in a creative exercise. 

Best admitted underestimating Joyce, who sent 
him clippings of his writings. Best destroyed them 
in 1911, thinking Joyce would come to no good. 
With scholarly terseness, he refused to recognise 
his own portrait in Ulysses. ‘| don’t know where 
Joyce took all that from. I don’t say “Don’t you 
know” as Joyce says I do.” Yet the Joycean 
elision ‘BeautifulinsadnessBest’ evokes a picture 
of Best’s gentle and serene nature as few other 
phrases can do, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


€ TERM BEGINS AT CAMBRIDGE 
~—s this week. The somewhat sur- 

- prising lack of official reaction 

(apart from Mr. J. G. W. 

Davies’s single letter) to my 

AN disclosures of the anti-Semitic 
comments recorded about stu- 

dents by some of the Secre- 
taries of the Cambridge University Appointments 
Board may possibly be explained by the fact 
that during the Vacation it is difficult for any 
formal moves to be made. I shall be interested 
to see whether something happens now. If there 
is any formal protest it is possible to guess the 
kind of defence that will be made. That the 
remarks I quoted are all some years old now is 
perfectly true; but their authors are still among 
the Secretaries of the Board, and it would be 
surprising if innate prejudices of the kind re- 
vealed (and indeed specifically confirmed in Sir 
Henry Willink’s private investigation) had 
vanished since, though I take it that such indis- 
creet manifestation of the prejudices will have 
done. That the authors of the remarks have 
‘learned their lesson’ and will not do this sort of 
thing again is also likely to be said; but apart 
from the fact that such a contention is difficult 
to prove, what is important is that this sort of 
thing must inevitably weaken confidence in the 
Secretaries’ judgment, if not their impartiality. 
And of course there will be those who will say 
that it is unwise to take any action, that bringing 
the thing farther into the open can only make 
iz worse. But I think it will be generally realised 
that the time for that sort of defence has gone 
by. I shall watch developments—or lack of 
developments—with interest. Incidentally, it has 
been pointed out to me that in naming only Mr. 
Davies, the principal Secretary of the Board, as 
one of the three responsible for the remarks, I 
have allowed suspicion to fall unfairly on those 
Secretaries who wrote none of them. On reflec- 
tion, I think this point is well taken, and would 
therefore like to make it clear that the other 
two Secretaries in question are Mr. Van Grutten 
and Mr. Sinker. 
* & * 


I ATTENDED Only one election meeting: I had to, 
it took place just below my window. A very 
amateurish affair it was, with a lorry drawn up in 
a position from which the speaker could not be 
heard above the noise of the traffic—not that he 
had anything of interest to say when he was 
audible. 1 am inclined to agree with those candi- 
dates who argue that the best technique for open- 
air meetings (except the big, formal gatherings 
when a Minister or Shadow Minister is speaking) 
is to invite questions; a set speech is a waste of 
time, for a peripatetic audience. I was sorry 
—though not greatly surprised—that none of the 
political parties used their TV time in this way. All 
the party broadcasts were straight plugs, nobody 
having the courage to face a non-partisan, let 
alone a hostile questioner. Christopher Chataway 
did begin his session with the Colonial and 
Foreign Ministers by condemning the Labour 
Party speakers the night before for only asking 
vetted questions, but his own were no better—not 


a word was said in the programme, for example, 
about the Devlin Report. Mr. Lennox-Boyd did, 
however, let slip quite the nastiest remark of the 
election campaign when in making excuses for 
Hola he said, ‘African warders murdered these 
men.’ 
* * a 
HOW MANY VOTERS, I wonder, changed their 
allegiance during the campaign not because they 
were converted by the other side’s speeches but 
because of the nausea induced by their own? 
More than one of the party political broadcasts 
recalled to my mind an episode from the war, 
when a station I was on in West Africa was visited 
by the then Under-Secretary of State for Air, a 
Tory. Nothing could have been better calculated to 
commit an entire station to the Labour cause than 
the speech he made on that occasion, full of the 
stock cant and cliché about the great work we 
were doing—whereas a few friendly words com- 
miserating with us on being where we were would 
have sufficed to endear him and possibly his party 
to us. I could not feel, watching the party leaders 
over the past few days, that any of them could 
have won votes on their performances (no, not 
even Mr. Gaitskell, though his were greatly 
improved by his earlier standards); but there were 
a few men on both sides who must have acted as 
a powerful deterrent to their hesitant supporters. 
* . . 

A DEPRESSING PART of the campaign was, as usual, 
the impossibility of getting much sense out of the 
parties on the issues which affect our day-to-day 
lives. Traffic, for one. Both parties promised 
greater expenditure on the roads, but neither has 
given any serious attention to the traffic problem 
as it affects the ordinary town-dweller—how to 
get to work in reasonable speed and comfort in 
the morning, and home in reasonable speed and 
comfort in the evening. Massive motor ‘through- 
ways,’ scarring the British countryside, do not ease 
congestion; they only make it worse by stimulating 
greater flow into and out of cities. There is a useful 
contribution to the lore on this subject in the 
current Architects’ Journal, a special issue con- 
taining a study by Malcolm MacEwen of 
‘Motropolis, the horror city of the future—not 
really of the future, even, as Los Angeles has long 
since gone that way. From the air Los Angeles is 
particularly alarming, with its streams of cars 
flooding over throughways in all directions, with 
the planned incoherence which one associates with 
an ants’ nest whose roof has been knocked off; 
and I am interested to see that an investigation 
has since confirmed an opinion I often heard 
expressed when I was there two years ago, that 
most of the people who now use private cars to 
go to work there would prefer to go by public 
transport if they could conveniently do so, The 
conclusion Malcolm MacEwen reaches is that ‘the 
attempt to use the private car for all, or nearly 
all, personal journeys presents town-planning and 
architectural problems for which ne workable 
and acceptable solution has yet been found.’ I 
would go further: the lesson learned from LA 
and places like it is that no workable and accept- 
able solution can be found—that sooner or later 
we must face the necessity for restrictions on so 
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wasteful and so irritating (to the motorists them- 
selves, as well as to the millions of public-transport 
users) a method of urban transportation. 
* * * 
FOR ANYBODY who still believes that the present 
two-party system makes for the best of all possible 
democratic worlds, I can only recommend a study 
of the article ‘Obscenity, Censorship, and the Law,’ 
by Roy Jenkins, in this month’s Encounter. It con- 
tains the story of the passage of the Obscene 
Publications Bill, which got through Parliament 
in a rather tattered condition just in time to beat 
the dissolution. How it got through remains some- 
thing of a mystery even after reading Mr. Jenkins’s 
exposition; for the odds against it were fearful. 
Quite apart from the ordinary parliamentary 
hazards, the sponsors had to contend with a Direc- 
tor of Public Prosecutions who gave as his reason 
for not prosecuting the last edition of Ulysses the 
fact that he regarded it as ‘totally unreadable.” 
But though this Act will be remembered as one 
of the very few pieces of legislation which redound 
to the credit of the last Parliament—along with the 
legislation on Mental Health and, perhaps, Re- 
strictive Practices—it cannot really be regarded as 
a sign that all is well; the story of its passage 
provokes some laughter, and some irritation, but 
never much respect for Parliament. 
+ . * 


IN HIS REVIEW this week of the recently published 
autobiography of Lord Hewart, Robert Lindley 
remarks of his eighteen-year term of office as Lord 
Chief Justice that its ‘best effect was its own bad 
example.’ But did it have a good effect? Lord 
Parker happens to have a much more judicial 
mind, but so long as judgeships can be given as 
rewards for political services there remains the 
possibility that the Bench will at some future date 
be afflicted with another Hewart. In this context, 
a passage from Wilson Harris’s memoirs is 
revealing : 

I had written in the Notebook page of the 
Spectator a paragraph expressing the view that 
it was derogatory to the dignity of the Lord 
Chief Justice to be contributing articles to the 
Sunday newspapers, as Hewart had been doing. 
Hewart was furious .. . [his] comment was 
couched in language which unfortunately dis- 
qualifies it from quotation here, and from that 
time the conviction prevailed in the Spectator 
office that if ever we had a case before, Hewart 
we should fare ill. We did in this case... 
Hewart took the opportunity to express in the 
most caustic language he could command (and 
he was not incompetent in that sphere) his 
amazement that a journal of the traditions of 
the Spectator should have been guilty of a 
piece of defamation so outrageous—and so forth. 

To suggest as his biographer does that Hewart, 
though he was guilty of taking sides, always took 
the right one, is absurd: charming though he 
apparently could be in private life, he had a 
deplorable influence as Lord Chief Justice. It 
can still be felt on the all too numerous occasions 
when minor judges of less ability and stature 
imagine that a seat on the Bench gives a prescrip- 
tive right to air their private prejudices under the 
guise of restating moral truths. 
* * . 

RUMOURS THAT HUGH FRASER is to do away with 
charge accounts at Harrods seem to be gaining 
ground. A colleague who boarded a number 9 
bus at Knightsbridge the other day was met by the 
conductor saying firmly: ‘Cash customers only, 
please.’ PHAROS 
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Crime on the Roads 


By BARBARA WOOTTON 


} thousands of people were killed by some 
unexplained explosion in, let us say, Leeds, we 
should all be gravely concerned. If a year later 


thousands more were similarly killed in Notting- _ 


ham there would be a tremendous outcry. If even 
fifty or sixty people are killed all at once in an 
air crash, that is topline news. But if 6,000 people 
are killed every year in dribs and drabs on the 
roads, that is all in the day’s work. When last July 
588 people were killed and no fewer than 33,000 
injured (nearly a quarter of them seriously) in 
that month alone, this fact earned almost exactly 
the same space and the same size of print in 
The Times as the defeat by Miss Truman and Miss 
Haydon of their opponents at Forest Hills. 

For many of these tragedies, of course, no 
individual motorist can be blamed. Nevertheless, 
if motor vehicles had never been invented, none 
of these people need have died or suffered injury; 
and this fact does put a special responsibility upon 
the motorist. Of this he cannot rid himself, not 
even when faced with the most suicidal pedestrian; 
and it ill, therefore, behoves him to show the 
horrifying contempt for the laws of the road, 
of which he stands convicted by the criminal 
statistics. Last year 60 per cent. of all the defen- 
dants convicted in our criminal courts were guilty 
of traffic offences, and well over half a million 
motorists scored between them over 674,000 con- 
victions, that is to say, approximately one con- 
viction for every eleven motor vehicles currently 
registered, This record is, moreover, getting worse. 
According to official figures, crime is increasing, 
but motoring crimes are increasing faster than 
others. Between 1957 and 1958 the number of 
persons convicied of offences of all kinds rose by 
about 15 per cent.; the number of motoring 
offences by 24 per cent. In 1958 the number of 
persons convicted of causing death by dangerous 
driving (which may be described as the motoring 
equivalent of manslaughter) was 162, as against 
30 persons convicted of murder, 73 of man- 
slaughter (two of whom were motorists) and 10 
of infanticide. Motorists are thus responsible for 
almost 60 per cent. of the crimes of culpable 
homicide for which a conviction is obtained. So 
much for death. 

Four other motoring offences may fairly be 
judged as exceptionally serious—namely, driving 
whilst drunk or drugged, dangerous (as distinct 
from merely careless) driving, driving whilst dis- 
qualified, and failure to stop after, or to report, 
an accident. For these four offences over 19,000 
convictions were recorded in 1958. Compare this 
figure with the total of convictions for crimes of 
violence against the person, of which something 
over 9,000 were recorded in the same period; or 
with offences of breaking and entering, for which 
29,000 persons were convicted in 1958 (nearly half 
of them, however, under seventeen years of age). 
Even if we allow for the fact that this last figure 
relates to persons convicted, not to actual con- 
victions (and any one offender, motorist or other, 
may run up several convictions on the same 
oceasion), the number of motorists over the age 
of seventeen convicted of the four serious offences 
Bisted above must be almost as great as the num- 


ber of like age found guilty of breaking and 
entering. 

To pursue these comparisons down the scale of 
seriousness, though not unprofitable, would be 
wearisome. Let us rather ask: what can be done 
to stop the slaughter? In the attempt to answer 
that question, however, we are immediately 
brought face to face with some peculiarities of 
motoring offences about which, in my judgment, 
too little is heard: and here I write in the threefold 
capacity of a magistrate, a motorist of thirty-five 
years’ standing and a member of the general 
public. 

The peculiarity of many motoring offences, 
and among these are some of the most serious, is 
the exceptional difficulty of proof. Indeed, it 
could almost be said that the difficulty of proof 
tends to vary directly with the gravity of the 
offence: that the worse the crime, the harder it is 
for guilt to be established beyond reasonable 
doubt, as it must be if a conviction is to result. 
Thus, at one end of the scale, illegal parking is the 
easiest thing in the world to prove, but at the other 
end, a charge of causing death by dangerous 
driving may turn on facts of which it is almost 
impossible to be certain. 

The common assertion that the courts are not 
sufficiently severe tends, I think, to overlook these 
facts: though it may be noted that, of persons 
convicted of other forms of homicide, over 80 
per cent. were sent to prison (or hanged) in 1958; 
while of the motorists found guilty of causing 
death by their driving only 40 per cent. were 
imprisoned. In those cases that are easily provable, 
however, the courts certainly do not make full use 
of their powers, particularly in the matter of dis- 
qualification. In 1958, for example, there were 
2,000 prosecutions for leaving a vehicle in a 
dangerous position (the number of actual con- 
victions is not separately stated). Yet for this selfish 
and deliberate offence not a single motorist was 
disqualified, although the law allows this to be 
done even for a first offence. Similarly, out of 
56,000 convictions for using a vehicle in a dan- 
gerous condition, carrying a dangerous load and 
similar offences, only sixty-seven resulted in a 
disqualification. Any motorist is thus entitled to 
draw the inference that, so long as he is willing 
to pay the necessary fines, he may leave his vehicle 
in a position that endangers other people's lives, 
without any fear that the right to continue doing 
this will be taken away from him; and that the risk 
of being disqualified from driving a dangerous 
vehicle is also negligible. 

It is noteworthy, too, how ready the courts are, 
in cases where a disqualification for any offence 
has been imposed, to entertain applications for 
this to be cancelled within the period originally 
prescribed. In 1958 well over half the applica- 
tions for removal of disqualifications for periods 
up to two years were successful: so were six out of 
eight applications for removal of disqualifications 
originally imposed for life. In preference to this 
easy-going attitude, I would myself have wel- 
comed the proposal made by one of my cor- 
respondents, that all licences ought always to be 
granted, so to speak, only during good behaviour, 
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with automatic disqualification for any motoring 
offence (the period varying with the nature of the 
charge from a week or two up to life), except in 
cases where special reasons for the contrary could 
be proved. Unhappily it is too late to introduce 
anything like this now, but one can only regret 
that this was not the rule from the beginning. If 
anyone had foreseen the slaughter that was to 
come, such a proposal might well have been 
seriously considered; and undoubtedly many of 
the dead would have been alive today had it been 
adopted. 

In other cases, some amendments of the Road 
Traffic Acts seem to be called for. As things now 
stand, violations of the speed limits are so 
leniently treated that one is almost driven to 
assume that Parliament did not intend the laws of 
its own making to be kept. A few weeks ago a boy 
of sixteen pleaded guilty to exceeding the thirty- 
mile limit on his motorbike in a London street. 
He was fined. A fortnight later he did it again, 
his estimated speed on this occasion on the West- 
minster Embankment (which he did not dispute) 
being 52 m.p.h. He was fined again. But he will 
have to do it a third time before anyone can take 
his licence away. 

Something might, I think, also be done by in- 


creasing the scope, so to speak, of the provable: 
cases. A vast amount of speeding and disregard 


of traffic signs goes on all the time, simply because 
the police cannot always be watching everywhere 
(and if a private citizen lays information nothing 
happens unless there is an accident). With the aid 
of radar and of photographic evidence, it would 
be possible to make detection of a great deal of 
this law-breaking practically certain; and we are 
always told that it is the certainty of detection 
more than the severity of penalties which dis- 
courages crime. Few would cross a double white 
line if they knew they were being photographed 
in the act. True, it would be necessary to be 
assured of the accuracy of the mechanical devices 
employed; but even now we can be pretty confi- 
dent that these are at least as good as the misty 
memories and estimates of fallible individuals. 
The tendency to decry such methods as ‘unsport- 
ing’ seems to me wholly deplorable. No one com- 
plains when traps are set for thieves. 

When all is said, however, the extreme difficulty 
of proof in many of the most serious cases must 
remain. It is not only the alleged reluctance of the 
courts to convict that explains the fact that 44 
per cent. of those charged with causing death are 
acquitted, as are well over a third of the allegedly 
drunken drivers who go for trial (though less than 
one in ten of those dealt with by the magistrates); 
whereas in more than 90,000 prosecutions for 
parking offences acquittals were obtained in fewer 
than 1,500. In nearly all the fatal cases it is clear 
enough that someone was killed by a motor 
vehicle: but just how this happened, and just how 
much who was to blame for what may be more 
than anybody can discover. Similarly, with 
drunken, dangerous or careless drivers, both the 
fact and the degree of culpability may turn on 
niceties which it is almost impossible to evaluate. 

In my own court, we have often had to dismiss 
cases in which it was absolutely certain that some- 
one had driven extremely dangerously, merely 
because it was impossible to settle who was the 
only, or the principal, culprit. Called to the scene 
of an accident after it has occurred, the police 
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The proof of the paper is in the eating 
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naturally charge the party who on the face of it 
looks most likely to be blameworthy. They may 
pick right or they may pick wrong; but proof up 
to the standard required by the courts is often 
quite impracticable; especially when, as often 
happens, cases are not tried until six months or 
more after the évents to which they relate. In this 
respect motoring offences stand in a class almost 
by themselves. The only other type of crime 
known to me that presents at all comparable 
difficulties is the sort of assault that results in the 
free-for-all. In these it may be just as hard to 
determine who struck the first blow as it is to be 
quite sure which of two motorists shot the traffic 
lights. 


Because of these uncertainties I do not think 
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that the motoring menace can ever be dealt with 
effectively by the courts alone. Each and every one 
of us who drives must learn to accept the 
responsibility that goes with the control of any 
lethal weapon. Least of all must we expect to be 
allowed to break the law with impunity. ‘Lay off 
the Motorist,’ says a splash headline in the 
Daily Sketch for July 30 last, above an article 
complaining that the police are ‘turning motorists 
into an enormous criminal class’ and that soon 
‘they won't have time for any other duties at all.’ 
What turns motorists into a criminal class is their 
own law-breaking. If the time of the police would 
be better spent on other types of crime, there is 
one simple way for motorists to achieve this. They 
can keep the law. 


If I Were Prime Minister 


By IAN FLEMING 


AM a totally non-political animal. I prefer the 
| are of the Liberal Party to the name of any 
other and I vote Conservative rather than Labour, 
mainly because the Conservatives have bigger 
bottoms and I believe that big bottoms make for 
better government than scrawny ones. I only 
once attended a debate in the House of Commons. 
It was, I think, towards the end of 1938 when we 
were unattractively trying to cajole Mussolini 
away from Hitler. I found the hollowness and 
futility of the speeches degrading and infantile 
and the well-fed, deep-throated ‘Hear, hears’ for 
each mendacious platitude verging on the 
obscene. If this is politics, I reflected, I would 
much rather not see it happening and I swore 
never to re-enter the Chamber. I never have. 

My own particular hero is Sir Alan Herbert, an 
independent-minded though admittedly thin- 
shanked man, who, swimming alone, stayed out 
of the muddy red and blue stream and more or 
less single-handed changed a section of our law 
for the benefit of the common man. And of course 
I have the affectionate reverence for Sir Winston 
Churchill that most of us share. But in general 
I regard politicians as a race apart and if the 
Bottle Imp were to offer me high office I would 
accept, and that with reluctance, nothing less 
than the Premiership, 

On taking office, I would concentrate on small 
things. 

The big things—the H-bomb, the conquest of 
outer space, the colour problem—these are too 
vast and confused for one man’s brain; I would 
leave them to my Ministers and to the wave of 
common sense, which, it seems to me, by a process 
of osmosis between peoples rather than between 
politicians, is taking a rapid and healthy control 
of the world. 

My first ‘Action This Day,’ through my Minister 
of Transport, would be simple but significant: on 
the road signs displaying a diamond-studded 
black banana with the word ‘CURVE’ under- 
neath, I would have the word ‘CURVE’ removed. 
By this and other small tokens, I would proclaim 
that the English people are no longer babies and 
that, after all these years of universal education, I 
propose to deal with the citizens as if they were 
' jn fact universally educated. All my legislation 
would start with this assumption. 

Next, I would try and stop people being 





ashamed of themselves. In the United Kingdom 
we have a basically nonconformist conscience 
and the fact that taxation, controls and certain 
features of the Welfare State have turned the 
majority of us into petty criminals, liars and 
work-dodgers is, I am sure, having a very bad 
effect on the psyche of the kingdom. Tax-dodging 
in all its forms would have my attention and I 


would proceed to reduce income tax, surtax and 
death duties by the maximum amount possible 
in exchange for abolishing all expense accounts 
and other forms of fiscal chicanery. Motor-cars, 
whether Rolls-Royces or Fords, owned by a com- 
pany, would have the name of that company dis- 
played in half-inch letters in a prominent position 
se that if a company’s car was seen disgorging a 
load of mink and cigar smoke in theatreland in 
the evening, any of the company’s shareholders 
who happened to be a witness could, if he wanted, 
ask the company to justify this use of a company 
vehicle. But the real deterrent would be snobbery. 
I think everyone would gain morally by this 
legislation and no real harm would be done to 
anyone. To begin with, of course, the restaurants 
would suffer from the absence of the expense- 
account aristocracy who have ridiculously in- 
flated the price of meals all over the world, while 
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at the same time deflating the quality of the food. 
I would hope that the really good restaurants 
would survive, but that the host of bogus eating 
places with Algerian ‘Infuriator’ (otherwise 
known as ‘Instant’ Burgundy), described as 
Beaujolais selling at 15s. for half a carafe, would 
disappear. 

Having looked after ‘the moral fibre of ‘the 
‘Haves,’ I would next direct my attention to the 
work-shy ‘Have-nots,’ being convinced that the 
man who is not returning good work for good 
money is basically ashamed of himself. In con- 
sultation with the trade unions, I would devise 
a scheme of benevolent Stakhanovism. There 
would be a minimum wage in every industry, but 
rapidly mounting merit bonuses for real work in 
either quantity or quality. This would not abolish 
tea breaks or the games of whist but make them 
unpopular with the wives. I would also request the 
trade unions to re-examine the whole question of 
overtime. Having obtained an eight-hour day and 
a five-day week, it seems to me wrong that workers 
should use the two extra days and many extra 
hours earning overtime double money when they 
should be enjoying the leisure and repose they 
have fought to obtain. 

And, while on the subject of leisure, I would 
certainly consider appointing a Minister of 
Leisure, with a small staff, to make every effort 
tu enhance the pleasure people get from their 
increasing spare time. 

Having observed at close quarters the great 
waste of money on paint and canvases in one of 
our art schools, I am not convinced that the Wel- 
fare ‘artist,’ copying, as he usually does, one or 
another, or very often several, of the modern 
theories of painting, is worth encouraging any 
farther. Instead, therefore, of spending larger 
sums on the arts, I would spend them on the 
crafts. I would encourage the fine metal workers, 
enamellers, binders, printers, woodworkers, etc., 
in a most lavish fashion and attempt to arrest at 
once the decline of the craftsman, even down to 
the lowly thatcher. 

To give the craftsman, the designer and, of 
course, the artist an outlet for his capabilities, I 
would take the Rolls-Royce motor-car as an 
example and persuade all manufacturers that, let 
us say, 5 per cent. of output should consist of an 
absolutely top-grade, luxury product in which 
price is an entirely secondary consideration. Every 
firm would then be producing, perhaps only in 
small quantities, the Rolls-Royce of its particular 
line of manufacture—real grain whisky and gin, 
quintessentially distilled, ice-cream made with real 
strawberries and real cream, lavatory paper as 
luxurious as a peach skin, scissors that actually 
cut your nails, and so on through the list of all 
our products. By this means I would make quality 
goods available to those here and abroad who 
like these things and can afford them and I would 
hope to educate the admass to eschew the shoddy. 
Coincidentally, in the world’s markets, ‘British 
made’ would go back to the place where it used 
to belong. 

Next I should proceed to a complete reform 
of our sex and gambling laws and endeavour to 
cleanse the country of the hypocrisy with which 
we so unattractively clothe our vices. To deal 
only with my most far-reaching proposal, I would 
consult with my Minister of Leisure about the 
possibility of turning the Isle of Wight into one 
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vast pleasuredrome (cf. Fr. Baisodrome) which 
would be a mixture of Monte Carlo, Las 
Vegas, pre-war Paris and Macao. Here there would 
be casinos (they are building one on Gibraltar 
and they have one in Nassau; why not one on the 
Isle of Wight?) and the most luxurious maisons 
de tolérance in the world. Bingo, poker, faro, fan- 
tan, craps—even whist drives with money prizes! 
This would be a world where the frustrated citizen 
of every class could give full rein to those basic 
instincts for sex and gambling which have been 
crushed through the ages. At last our cliff-girt 
libido would have an outlet and the sleazy strip- 
tease joints, rump-sprung street-walkers and back- 
room card games would be out of business for 
ever. Since it is impossible to suppress the weak- 
nesses of mankind, I would at least put an honest 
face on the problem and do something to release 
the homme moyen sensuel, or femme for the 
matter of that, from some of their burden of 
shame and sin. 

After dealing with the spiritual comfort of the 
electorate, I would proceed to his physical state, 
and my first step would be the abatement of noise, 
carbon-monoxide gas and exasperation caused 
by the traffic problem in our big towns. I would 
solve these with the help of Mr. Francis Bacon’s 
recently invented, much-publicised battery. Our 
present internal combustion engine is a ridiculous 
steam-age contraption which turns only a modest 
proportion of fuel into energy and spews the rest 
out in the form of petrol vapour of a more or less 
solid consistency. When there is no wind, this lies 
in a dense layer in our streets and we breathe it in 
day and night. It then rises into the upper atmo- 
sphere, where, I am told, it forms a kind of enve- 
lope round the world which has the effect of 
interfering with the beneficial rays of the sun. 
Whether that is so or not, the petrol engine is 
obviously a noxious and noisy machine, and I 
would gradually abolish it and replace it by some 
form of electric motor. This would take some 
time, but I would hope that, within three years of 
assuming office, I could have converted the whole 
of central London to electric transport. Very 
cheap, State-owned garages would be built at the 
point of entry into London of our main roads and 
drivers would there transfer into electric buses or 
the Underground and later into cheap, State-run 
electric taxis. There would be quiet, no smell 
and no parking problems. Gradually I would 
extend this system to our other great towns and 
in due course the problem would be solved for the 
whole country. 

In an attempt to make government more honest, 
J would face up to the fact that my Exchequer 
battens fatly on the vices and follies of the elec- 
torate and I would have HM Stationery Office 
publish quarterly a periodical entitled Hazard. 
Hazard would give, without comment, the very 
latest information obtainable anywhere in the 
world on the ill-effects of smoking too much, 
drinking too much and consuming white bread, 
TT tested milk, refined sugar; foods. too long 
frozen, etc. Hazard would also give the correct 
odds for football pools and Premium Bonds and, 
from time to time, publish the annual accounts of 
the bookmaking firms throughout the country. 
Road accident figures would be given in detail, 
and in cases where mechanical failure (those 
shattering windscreens, for instance) attributable 
to faulty manufacture was involved, the name of 
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the manufacturer would be published. There 
would, as I say, be no editorial comment in the 
magazine, but I should be able to face with a 
clear conscience the fact that, from the Ex- 
chequer’s point of view, the most valuable citizen 
is the man who drinks or smokes himself to death. 

There are various other small matters I would 
attend to, such as men’s clothing, which I regard 
as out-of-date, unhygienic and rather ridiculous; 
press reform—we have the grimiest press in the 
world; the matter of titles—I would greatly rein- 
force the Orders of Chivalry and, if a Lord or a 
Baron or an Earl did not behave as a lord or a 
baron or an earl should, he would lose his title 
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after the third offence (as is more or less the case 
with Service rank); rich State prizes for all in- 
ventions or innovations that were even of remote 
benefit to the Commonwealth; enthusiastic en- 
couragement of emigration, but more particularly 
of a constant flow of peoples within the Common- 
wealth; a Commonwealth super-Parliament; and 
less fried food for the constipated masses. 

Ali these, as I have said, are small, workaday 
things—too small, alas, for the attention of either 
Mr. Harold Macmillan or Mr. Gaitskell. So I 
look forward, with squared shoulders and glazed 
resignation, to five years of Summitry, pensions 
and the 1 1-plus. 


A Milker in the Mail 


By PATRICK CAMPBELL 


R IFFLING through my souvenirs in search of a 
prescription for vertigo, I come upon a short 
paragraph roughly hacked from an American 
magazine. 

It’s an extract from Ripley—‘Believe It or Not’ 
—and it announces a new wonder of the world. 

John L. Lunnon, of Well End Farm, Bucking- 
hamshire, sent a live cow to market by post. 

Even after an interval of four years, the cutting 
causes me a thin smile. John L. Lunnon sent it, 
did he? You might as well say that Enid Blyton 
wrote Look Back in Anger, that Lolita was the 
brain-child of Wilhelmina Stitch. 

I was the poster of that cow, the first man in 
the history of the world to do so, and I want 
to say that there was nothing to it. It was a down- 
hill trot, nearly all the way. 

Let’s marshal the facts. 

The business was started by Mr. Ernest 
Marples, at that time the Assistant Postmaster- 
General, during the course of a speech to some 
gathering whose identity I forget. Mr. Marples, 
always a buoyant publicist for his own depart- 
ment, said that the Post Office was ready to post 
anything anywhere. Even, he added—probably 
at random—a cow. 

I have to admit that the report whipped me up 
into no great lather. It seemed to be no more 
than routine, after-luncheon jollity, and I passed 
on to some more interesting matter on the next 
page. It wasn’t, in fact, until the following day 
that I saw its real potential, in the course of a 
conversation with my employer, Mr. Charles 
Eade, who was then editing the Sunday Dispatch. 
retain a clear recollection of the dialogue. 
‘Good morning. Got any ideas?’ 

‘No, sir. Not yet.’ 

‘I see that Marples says you can post a cow.” 
“Yes, sir. I saw that.’ 

“Well, then—go and post one.’ 

‘Good God!’ 

I didn’t like the look of it at all. The project 
was beset with difficulties, not the least of which 
was to find a postable cow. Then I took heart. A 
single telephone call to any post office would 
surely reveal that Mr. Marples, in the heat of 
oratory, had gone too far. I might even get a 
column on the familiar theme of bureaucratic 
confusion, with the workers struggling to keep 
up with the impractical boastings of the boss. 


I suddenly remembered that my village post 
office was also called the Parade Dairy—an ideal 
branch in which to fail to post a cow. I called 
upon the sub-postmaster, a brisk young man 
called Browne, with whom I'd already had some 
amusing chats about arrears of National Health 
stamps (self-employed). 

‘Afternoon, Mr. Browne. I want to post a 
cow.” 

‘To post a cow, sir?’ He was polite and un- 
smiling, wary—I thought—of some ham-handed 
practical joke. 

‘Mr. Marples says you can post cows. I just 
wanted to put it to the test.’ 

‘I see, sir. Do you mind waiting a moment 
while I check with head office in Maidenhead?’ 

I followed him into the inner part of the shop, 
to listen to the telephone call. 

‘Hello—Bourne End sub-post office here. I 
have a gentleman who wishes to post a cow.’ 
Short pause. ‘Thank you very much.’ Mr. Browne 
put down the receiver. ‘That will be perfectly 
all right, sir. The animal can be dispatched where 
and when you wish.’ Not a trace of a smile. The 
head slightly on one side, waiting for my further 
pleasure. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Browne. I'll be back. I just 
have to get in touch with a cow—.’ 

I guessed what had happened. As soon as 
Marples shot off his neck the GPO must have got 
in touch with every post office in the land, warn- 
ing them to stand by for cow-posters. One up— 
again—to the Establishment. 

The position was serious. Cow-posting was on, 
Mr. Eade desired it, but I hadn’t got a cow. Then 
I remembered that the field over my boundary 
fence was infested with cows belonging to John 
Lunnon, with whom I'd already had some tart 
conversations about the injuries that might be 
sustained by cows struck in vital places by golf 
balls. 

I approached him with caution. 

‘John, would you like to post one of your 
cows?’ 

He showed signs of restarting his tractor, to get 
away from the danger area. 

‘Marples says you can post a cow and the 
Parade Dairy is all for it, so I thought we might 
post one of yours.’ 
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He took his foot off the clutch. The originality 
of the concept was nibbling at him. 

“Post it—where to?’ 

It was an aspect of the matter I hadn’t yet con- 
templated. 

“Well, anywhere you'd like one of your cows 
to go.’ 

He thought for a moment. ‘There's a market 
at Bracknell this week.’ 

‘The very place. Nice and handy.’ 

‘On the other hand, it’s not a good time to sell. 
I'd get more later,’ 

It was no time for cheeseparing. ‘The Sunday 
Dispatch will make up the difference.’ 

He considered the matter again. 

‘Do; they actually put a stamp on them?’ 

I saw he was hooked. ‘I’m sure they do—right 
on the rump.’ 

He suddenly rubbed his hands. ‘Let’s post a 
cow.’ 

Unbelievably, the whole thing had fallen sweetly 
into place. I rang Charles Eade. 

‘Sir—the cow-posting’s all sewn up! I've got 
2 cow to post and a post office to post it from} 
We're ready to go!’ 

“What are you talking about?’ 

It’s always the same with newspaper editors. 
They get you into a cage of lions or about to 
perform a parachute drop and then they forget 
what it’s all about, because they're busy sending 
someone else down a main drain. I put him back 
in the picture. 

‘Oh, that,’ he said. ‘Well, just make sure it 
doesn’t get slaughtered, wherever you're posting 
it to. A lot of our animal-loving readers wouldn't 
like to think we'd taken a cow out of a field for 
a stunt, and posted it to its death.’ 

‘No, sir. Of course not.’ 

‘Goodbye.’ 

In my experience a big newspaper story is 
always a matter of fast improvisation. All along 
the line objections and protests crop up. The only 
thing to do is to ignore them, and drive ahead 
towards the fait accompli. The lawyers can 
always take up the slack later on. 

I didn’t mention the matter of Bessie’s possible 
fate as John and I closed in on her the following 
morning, in a corner of the field. I already had a 
clear picture—captioned—in my mind of a 
rubicund old farmer who, overjoyed to find him- 
self the owner of the world’s first posted cow, put 
her out to grass in a special paddock for the rest 
of her life, with a notice on the gate underlining 
her distinction. In any case, I felt fairly sure I 
could persuade the new owner to keep his mouth 
shut, if he had a different plan. We were in too 
deep to toy with scruples. We were heading for 
the Front Page. 

The Post Office van, when it arrived to take 
delivery of the parcel, was a set-back. It wasn’t 
red and it didn’t carry the royal insignia. It was, 
in fact, just an ordinary lorry with a ramp, 
chartered from a private haulier. But in attend- 
ance there was a representative from the GPO— 
an apprehensive telegraph boy on a motor-cycle, 


| wearing uniform, a crash helmet and goggles. He 


looked about thirteen. Probably the older and 
wiser lads at Maidenhead head office had stuck 
him with the job by general consent. 

He regarded us warily. ‘Orders,’ he said in the 


| end, ‘to collect an item for delivery—.’ 
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‘It’s in there,’ I said. ‘Breathing.’ . 

The lad gave me a look which, despite 
the difference in our ages, caused me to fall 
silent. 

It was clear that Bessie didn’t know she was 
making history, because it took the four of us to 
post her up the ramp and into the lorry. For the 
record, she was a thin, brown-and-white cow 
with a curiously prim disposition. When John 
twisted her tail she turned to look at him with 
every appearance of raised eyebrows and out- 
raged virginity. I was sorry we hadn't got a cow 
that entered more into the spirit of the thing. 

The telegraph boy didn’t like her either. Post 
office regulations, it seemed, compelled him to 
accompany her from the point of dispatch to the 
place of delivery. He abandoned his motor-bike 
with obvious regret and climbed into the front 
seat of the lorry beside the driver, still wearing 
his crash helmet and goggles. When I suggested 
that he should, strictly speaking, be in the back 
with Bessie, he said, ‘Do me a favour, willya?’, 
while continuing to look straight ahead. What 
should have been the carnival business of posting 





a cow was turning into the grim performance of 
an unpleasant duty. 

No extra sparkle was provided by our first 
call, at the Parade Dairy sub-post office. John 
and I were reversing Bessie with the intention of 
pushing her, for stamping, as far into the shop 
as she would go, when Mr. Browne appeared with 
a small buff form. It was only necessary, it 
seemed, for me to sign it, and to pay the parcel 
post charges, and then Bessie could be on her 
way. 

A small crowd had gathered, seeing a cow being 
pushed into the post office. They, too, felt de- 
prived of drama. A lady with a shopping basket 
was kind enough to stick a 24d. stamp on Bessie’s 
forehead, and to wish us luck, but there was no 
further public demonstration. We beat Bessie 
back into the lorry again, and started for Brack- 
nell. 

Here, things were rather livelier. Word of the 
enterprise had clearly preceded us, because there 
was quite a posse of press photographers, mostly 
from local newspapers. The telegraph boy and I, 
with Bessie in the middle, posed for a number of 
pictures on the ramp. The lad looked steadily at 
the ground, still suffering from feelings of 
inhibition. The photographers became pretty 
cool, too, when I revealed to them that the full 
details of the story might be discovered for the 
first time in next Sunday’s issue of the Dispatch. 
One of them went so far as to complain that I 
should have told him, before he'd gone and 
wasted all his plates. A representative of the 
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auctioneer appeared to say that we were holding 
up the business of the market, and would we 
kindly get the lorry out of that. 


Somewhat cast down by the increasingly chilly 
reception being accorded to our glorious, posted 
cow, John and I went into the pub next door, 
having discovered that Bessie would come up for 
auction at about 2 o'clock. 

We emerged at 1.45, to find that Bessie had 
already been sold, for £40, which was about right. 
But no one seemed to know who the purchaser 
had been, or, indeed, to care. They were busy 
with six lots of milking shorthorns, or some- 
thing. Some of them didn’t even know that they'd 
been present at an event unique in the long and 
colourful history of the parcel post. 

We went back into the pub again, in a low 
state, and ran straight into Bessie’s purchaser. Or, 
rather, he ran straight into us, and I divined 
immediately—with a spasm of alarm for our 
animal-loving readers—that Bessie had had her 
chips. 

He wasn't a rubicund farmer with a special 
paddock in which Bessie could dream away the 
autumn of her life, remembering in tranquility 
the day when Fame had struck. It didn’t look 
likely that he'd keep his mouth shut, either, about 
Bessie’s certain demise. ‘Are you the geezers,’ he 
said, ‘what posted that cow?’ 

He was a short, obviously urban citizen with 
a black Homburg on the back of his head, and @ 
black overcoat thrown open in the fashion 
familiar on racecourses. He was searching in his 
suit pockets with heavy concentration. ‘ ‘Cos if 
you're the geezers,’ he said, ‘what posted that 
cow I got sqmething here to showyah—.’ 

I tried to get the thing back on to the carnival, 
cow-posting level. ‘Let me congratulate you,’ | 
said, ‘as the first man ever to buy a cow sent by 
parcel post. What's your name?’ 

‘Got it!’ He produced a tattered square of 
paper from his waistcoat pocket and waved it in 
the air. ‘See that?’ he said. ‘That’s a gun licence, 
That's a licence—for a gun. And I’m telling you 
geezers something. There’s been one of them in 
my family for more’n s’enty years!’ He held if 
above his head, then put it back in his pocket, 
“You gennelmen want to buy some joolry?’ he 
said. ‘The wife’s got some smashin’ lines—.’ With 
his thumb he indicated a lady in a musquash-type 
coat at the other end of the bar. She did, indeed, 
appear to be pressing the sale of some unnaturally 
shiny trinkets. 

‘Not just now,’ I said. Everything was getting 
out of hand. ‘Look, tell me what you're going to 
do with Bessie—.’ 

The beginnings of belligerence shadowed his 
brow. 

‘The cow you bought,’ I said hastily. ‘I posted 
it here.’ 

‘Cow?’ he said. ‘Be on a plate for me grey- 
hounds tonight.” His manner hardened again, 
‘What's that about Bessie—?’ 

It was all over. As we took our leave he waved 
the gun licence at us again. ‘More’n s’enty years!’ 
rang out, as we closed the door behind us. 

On second thoughts, now that I’ve marshalled 
the facts, I don’t mind so much about Ripley 
giving all the credit to John L. Lunnon for posting 
a live cow. 

Viewed in the round, it seems a pretty filthy 
thing to do. 
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Peeling the Politicians 


By 


It has certainly been a TV elec- 
tion in the sense of fuller TV 
coverage than ever before; on 
any one TV appearance Mac- 
millan and Gaitskell must have 
been seen by more people than 
ae the sum total audience of their 

in-person tours. That ITV 
should actually have considered for a few 
moments cancelling their Thursday Western on 
polling day indicates the seriousness with which 
the TV world faced the issue. 


Nor were the parties reluctant this time to 
consider new techniques. The Conservatives, for 
instance, have tried to lure various TV nota- 
bilities, including Donald Baverstock and Aidan 
Crawley, to advise them at very handsome 
salaries, and the pity is they did not succeed. But 
let us examine in more detail what was offered 
viewer-voters in the 1959 election. I write as one 
above party, which is to say my own political bias 
is Tory. 

The aim of any party telecast had surely to 
be either reinforcement or conversion. In the 
former case, the faithful must be roused to such 
a pitch of agreement with themselves that they 
would duly turn out on the 8th. The first major 
Tory quarter-hour came in this category (whether 
intentionally or not) when the PM and principal 
Ministers were found grouped like the Honest 
Burghers of Downing Street. Christian-naming 
each other in a careful-cordial staff-common- 
room way, and rather languidly claiming to be 
full of beans; so concerned were they for our 
welfare that it seemed an extension of the previous 
show, which had been Four Just Men. The per- 
formance was easy enough to mock, but may well 
have reassured many. Indeed, the strength of the 
Tory TV approach, possibly underrated by com- 
mentators, was the impression they sought to give 
of solid citizens handling our affairs, of men at 
the helm so clearly dependable that their actual 
showing on the screen, in terms of syntax and 
sentiment, mattered little. This may well have 
capitalised on the instinctive popular desire to be 
able to look up to leaders; after all, the assump- 
tion that they should be honest and honourable 
is not a matter of their self-respect but of ours. 
Moreover, the invocation to trust a father-figure 
(and the Tories have one, as Labour has not) 
tacitly recognises the most vital basic factor in 
TV: the sheer size of the audience. The small 
screen offers an audience bull’s-eye impossible 
to miss, which only adds to the hazards of 
marksmanship. 

Early programmes conducted by Dr. Hill (Tory) 
and Anthony Greenwood (Labour) were also cal- 
culated to drive their own supporters even farther 
into their own camps. The danger,. which they 
seemed not to see, was the effect on the oppo- 
sition: that rasping, vindictive manner of Mr. 
Greenwood’s, for example, must hav> seemed to 
many Tories so much the incarnation of all they 
dislike im Socialism that they may well 
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have turned out just to vote against him. Also 
the dogmatic can irritate viewers, and a point 
made arrogantly can misfire by provoking a desire 
to refute it. No party exploited the soft sell or 
seemed to understand that though TV’s effects 
are frequently obvious they are not necessarily 
cretinous. Astutely angled, a programme can often 
leave viewers to draw a desired conclusion from, 
as it were, a visual syllogism. 


But clearly the more important programmes 
were those designed to net the floating voter. 
Here one would have thought that the starting- 
point of each telecast must be a clear conception 
of the audience aimed at. This is the size-factor 
again, and unless the speaker is clear which face 
in the crowd he is addressing, he will waste words 
as surely as the candidate I watched at a street- 
corner last Saturday morning, exhorting a crowd 
of small boys to remember the horrors of life 
under Socialism in 1951. 

Conversion turns largely on argument (here 
with visual aids), and one difficulty is that agree- 
ment is not argument. Surprisingly, no party 
pursued the device, which has been tried from 
time to time, of putting spokesmen under fire 
from independent or hostile journalists; almost 
always the spokesman comes out better, often 
with a useful dividend in audience sympathy. But 
the sight of Mr. Butler being reassured by two 
vapid Young Conservatives, and taking: credit for 
schools, and even for children, in conversation 
with his supporters, Keith Joseph and Edith Pitt, 
made dull viewing—the more so as it was eked 
out with dreary film showing new buildings and 
old-age pensioners who were obviously as 
untypical as could be. Nor can I imagine that 
any floating voter was won over by shots of a 
little girl hula-hooping on a beach, or of those 
combine harvesters which, as Philip Purser has 
pointed out, seem to have some symbolic sig- 
nificance dear to the Central Office. Nor can 2 
great wave of reassurance really have run through 
the nation at Mr. Butler’s promise not to cut 
old-age pensions. 

The Liberal group-effort was hardly more 
imaginative, though they had the excuse of only 
one quarter-hour in which to make their impact. 
They overcrowded: five speakers and again no 
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clear conception of the audience aimed at. | 
happen to know Mrs. Renee Soskin well, as a 
most intelligent and remarkable lady almost 
capable of converting me to Liberalism: it is a 
waste of time and talent to put her on the screen 
merely to say that Liberals are all for the family, 
just as few can have been impressed by Robin 
Day huffing and puffing with ersatz emotionalism 
and unwitty rodomontade a man with his tongue 
should have been ashamed of. John Arlott tried 
to hold all together in his best brown Bruno voice, 
and there was a mildly enterprising touch in a 
few words of Welsh from a Welsh candidate, 
but the only genuine success was Mark Bonham 
Carter. He was clearly chatting to a middle- 
brow, middle-class, reasonably intelligent family 
in the room ahead; no tricks, just a straight- 
looking, straight-speaking, earnest and rational 
appeal. If Liberal votes were won that night, 
Mr. Bonham Carter won them. Mr. Grimond’s 
own solo ten minutes the following Saturday had 
most of these virtues, plus his dashing looks, but 
there is something rather parliamentary about his 
style. It seemed significant of his patrician 
approach that talking of the people’s reaction to 
something, he said, ‘Perhaps they’re doubtful,’ 
then corrected to ‘Perhaps you're doubtful.’ 

By this stage, however, the Labour pro- 
grammes had established themselves as much the 
slickest from any party. They followed a pattern 
which details of the first will illustrate. Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn, a nice, intense jeune premier, 
is in ‘Labour's Television and Radio Operations 
Room in London.’ Over to Newcastle, where 
Greenwood shows tenement houses; a direct, 
valid, emotional assault to soften us up, mass- 
audience appeal. Then for higher brows, Vicky 
cartoons identifying Tories with Blood Sports, 
Debs, the ‘cat.’ Next the snob-appeal, testimonials 
from Huddleston, Wolf Mankowitz, Megan 
Lloyd George, Cassandra and others, couched in 
such a way that it seemed a strength for almost 
all of them to make reservations about their sup- 
port for the party. Then to Gaitskell, ponderously 
quizzed by Woodrow Wyatt, and coming over 
charming and persuasive as Older Brother rather 
than Big Ditto, the hysterical grace-notes of his 
Suez appearance on TV quite gone. Neatly, 
Gaitskell declines to go in for personal insults, 
leaving that to his aides. Then ‘Chris’ Mayhew 
with diagrams on pensions and schools, the speed 
of the presentation calculated to deceive where 
it did not convince, and finally a leading question 
from Wyatt in horrendous close-up. Beyond 
doubt, this was expert, shrewd propaganda. 


Some critics claim to see a Labour majority 
among the journalists employed in the BBC's 
regular news-and-information programmes. It 
seemed somewhat disingenuous of the Cor- 
poration to allow Studio G, Lime Grove, to be 
billed as ‘Labour’s Radio and TV Operations 
Room in London,’ though the same studio was 
used by the Tories. It was also noticeable that 
Labour’s programmes were produced by Alasdair 
Milne, assistant producer of Tonight, the best 
show of its kind on the air, while the Tories were 
allotted Mr. Grist, a rather more run-of-the-mill 
producer. How far Messrs. Wyatt and Mayhew 
(and also Messrs. Chataway and Johnson Smith) 
will now be thought capable of conforming with 
the BBC guise of impartiality in their normal — 
TV appearances remains to be seen. Certainly — 
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nothing is more absurd than the prevalent notion 
of the Tories as professional propagandists. The 
Tories may well need Coleman, Prentis and 
Varley, but no party with Wyatt, Mayhew, 
Driberg, Callaghan and Wilson at its command 
is exactly without its publicists 

How far Labour’s very efficiency might in some 
ways have gone against them is a possible factor; 
their strength was young and urban. lacking the 
homespun touch, and their agricultural spokes- 
man was notably less effective than the Tory 
Minister, John Hare, a charmer-farmer every inch 
the squire. Also, though for the most part both 
main parties treated the electorate with that basic 
contempt which involves pretending all is either 
black or white, Labour more than once under- 
estimated the way the news might make nonsense 
of the propaganda The rather formidable Iain 
Macleod made effective play with Socialist 
jeremiads about unemployment after the morn- 
ing papers had announced a drop of 22,000; but 
many must already have worked that out for 
themselves. 


Against this must be set the perennial Tory 
habit of talking down Would Mr. Macmillan, 
for instance, dare tell that terrible joke about 
the turkey in one of his clubs? There was with 
too many Tory speakers that ineffable air of 
condescension which implies that they are trying 
to think of simple words we will understand; 
alas. this contempt for the public only adds :0 
our contempt for politicians. 

But just when Labour seemed to have the TV 
field to itself, the Tories struck one really effective 
blow back. This was when Mr. Chris Chataway, 
with a pugnacity and assurance seldom seen in 
his Panorama work, explained that he was not 
speaking from an ‘operations room,’ did not pro- 
pose to employ any phoney little cartoons and 
diagrams. and then proceeded to interview the 
Government’s two most controversial figures, 
Lennox-Boyd and Selwyn Lloyd, in such a way 
as to make the very best of their cases, while also 
suggesting the personal strain on men under fire. 
Many must have seen these two with new respect 
by the time Chataway finished. Labour had been 
clever and impressive, but this, for the first and 
only time in the campaign (I write before the 
closing appeals), was exciting television—equiva- 
lent to the fighting counter-attack speech in a 
public debate. Viewpoints became indissoluble 
from the men who voiced them, and the men were 
made sympathetic. It was an achievement and a 
portent, because it suggested that the true in- 
fluence of TV electioneering may lie not in the 
skill of assertion but in the art of reply. 


The other occasion that conveyed excitement 
was “The Last Debate,’ a forty-minute conflict 
before a vociferous Manchester audience 
(Granada presentation) between Selwyn Lloyd, 
Barbara Castle and Arthur Holt. Again the 
Castlereagh de nos jours surprised by the way in 
which from a debating point of view he fairly 
and decisively trounced Mrs. Castle. A stronger 
chairman was needed but the occasion was 
lively, noisy and fun. 

The same could not be said of the session I 
saw of Granada’s Election Marathon, in which 
during a week nearly 300 Northern candidates 
had a chance of addressing the viewing electo- 
rate. In theory three minutes seems inadequate 
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time for a candidate; in practice the marvel was 
how most speakers wasted the time. Pungency of 
phrase was rare in any of the TV political pro- 
grammes, but the waffling, cliché-mongering 
Marathon speakers made one long to be able to 
reach for the rotten eggs. Moreover few venti- 
lated local problems; it was all little comments on 
large issues, and | think the first candidate to 
have offered more covered bus stops might well 
have got in. Still, one trusts Granada will not be 
disheartened by criticism and-low viewing figures, 
as if politics ever have the appeal of Sunday night 
at the Palladium. 

The BBC’s equivalent offerings were the Hust- 
ings programmes, regional panels of candidates 
being quizzed by a studio audience. These were 
hardly hustings in the old sense—not a tomato- 
thrower in sight—and the permitted heckling (in 
London at least) was irritatingly inaudible, almost 
like static, perhaps through ill-placed micro- 
phones. Derek Hart made an admirable chair- 
man, but I could have done without the usual 
studio audience applause whenever he mentioned 
speakers’ families—the Tories in particular were 
very insistent on various occasions about the 
number of their children, as if they feared 
Labour might add birth control to the rest. But 
the first Hustings was a BBC discussion at its 
best, with Reginald Maudling emerging to tie 
with Bonham Carter as the most effective speaker 
for any party in any programme. Marathon and 
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Hustings may well set a pattern for the political 
platform of the future. 

The optique de TV is like a distorting mirror; 
it makes seem wholly real what is only a seg- 
ment of reality. In this context, honesty and 
openness can be taken as elements of realism, 
and it is often suggested that the camera has 
brought a new honesty to electioneering. But the 
glib is not necessarily the true, nor the manner 
a reflection of the mind: appearances, in short, 
may be the worst possible guide, though ad- 
mittedly TV has made surer than the law of 
averages that we shall never have a PM with a 
cleft palate. A politician would no more dare 
show all his political thoughts and activities on 
TV than a TV Western would a dying horse or 
a crime serial the face of a man with half his 
head blown off. Sincerity itself can even, per- 
versely, seem insincere, so that Mr. Butler at his 
most earnest was caused by the lights and heat 
of the studio to offer the sweating, eye-flickering 
mien of a cardsharp about to call the Last Trump. 
TV merely gives us a good chance to watch in 
private a close-up of a public face To find the 
true, quintessential Macmillan or Gaitskell (if 
such exist) would mean peeling off layers, like 
Peer Gynt’s onion, till the naked man was 
revealed. Obviously they are a preferable sight 
as we see them normally, but the inquisitive 
camera should never lull us into forgetting that 
they are wearing clothes. 
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The Off-Heroine 


By ISABEL 


> ~~ Attatomy of a Murder. (Colum- 
e> Ye bia.)—The Rough and the 
dan 4 Smooth, (Rialto.) 

Ah A airt called Lee Remick is 
/ \\\ one of the subtlest bits of social 
\ realism that Hollywood has 

Dw lie 
~, thought up these last self- 
- 7 consciously social realist years. 
She was the drum-majorette in A Face in the 
Crowd and no one who saw the sweet, hard, pas- 
sionate emptiness of her face is likely to have 
forgotten it. Now she is older and sleeker, but the 
impact is much the same. Superficially she is just 
a pretty girl with the right snub face, pin-up figure, 
and rather unsmartly cut mop of hair. But some- 
how it isn’t right, she isn’t just the pretty girl but 
a caricature of that sort of pretty girl; not the 
heroine but the off-heroine, attractive but not 
exactly right: like her clothes in the film—slacks 
and high heels together, or, when they try to look 
respectable, merely dowdy. She is a negation of 
the old-style star, of the actress who scored—even 
ata very high level—on ‘personality’; because with 
quite alarming talent she shows us shallowness, 
inadequacy, the empty heart behind the pretty 
face. How does she know the empty heart so well? 
Mere empty-heartedness couldn't do it. Miss 
Remick seems to me far bolder in her acting than, 
say, the reigning queen of virtuosity, Joanne 
Woodward; because Miss Woodward is plain and 
striking, and acts accordingly, playing termagants 
and toughs, interesting misfits; whereas Miss 
Remick is almost anonymously pretty and plays 
the ordinary girl, not very nicely; and in doing so 
satirises, almost as if she didn’t mean to, the 
legendary film heroine, her shape and style and 

behaviour. 


Miss Remick it was who saved Anatomy of a 
Murder (X certificate) from having a ‘straight’ 
heroine, Lana Turner. Now the solemn Miss 
Turner couldn't satirise anyone if her life de- 
pended on it, least of all her film heroine self, and 
she and the film's director, Otto Preminger, dis- 
agreed about her wardrobe, which she (it seems) 
wanted ‘glamorous and he social-realist; so they 
parted, and Miss Remick, two decades younger 
and well able to afford a social-realist wardrobe, 
took over. Lana Turner, of course, is the kiss of 
death to any seriously-intentioned director, for she 
makes nonsense of human feeling, while trying to 
look as if she suffers horribly. Whereas Miss 
Remick doesn’t seem to suffer a bit, but gives such 
an extraordinarily serious impression of basic, 
heart-felt, soul-deep frivolity that one is left 
aghast: as, by some faces, some people, in life. 


How much, in the film, is luck in the choice of 
actors (after all, Miss Remick, that gift from 
heaven, was only there through the throw, as it 
were, of a wardrobe) is hard to tell; almost as hard 
as it is to believe that the man who made Bonjour 
Tristesse, that puce monstrosity, could have made 
a film of this quality: But there it is: Mr. 
Preminger seems to have ¢ast even the smallest 
part with the same affectionate yet casual-lopking 
care he has given to the sets and furniture, to 
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creating the small-town, stuffy, faintly sleazy 
atmosphere. In most of the small parts and in one 
big one we see new faces: the big one, the much- 
publicised Boston attorney Joseph Welch, whose 
performance as the judge is good enough to set a 
fashion in ‘real life’ casting. These faces give one 
the right unfancy-dress feeling, being quite un- 
fancy and haphazard-looking, with the ordin- 
ariness and un-starriness of (say) Lee Remick 
again. James Stewart as the defence lawyer has, of 
course, the self-confidence of the established star 
to bumble and mutter and scuff (so much so, in 
fact, that it was half an hour before I began to 
follow in detail what he was saying), but his per- 
formance is purposefully unhistrionic (except, of 
course, in the courtroom, where it is a performance 
within a performance) and his half-baked 
bachelor looks nicely at home: more enthusiastic 
than that I can’t get. 

The film has been called realistic because it 
speaks with the hygienic exactness of the court- 
room on the legal technicalities of rape. But its 
realism is much more a matter of attitude, of 
questioning. What are these people like whose 
childless marriages whizz along at the pace of 
weekend love affairs, who love dogs in place of 
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children and live in caravans instead of houses? 
What are their values? Is a woman who looks it 
necessarily something of a floosie? Is jealousy a 
sign of seriousness? What is the value of an ex- 
Catholic’s oath on a rosary? The questions are 
never answered. As in life, we are sent away 
wondering. That is its realism: the untidy un- 
answerableness that almost, but not quite, makes 
it the anatomy of a society. 


There is something at once ludicrous and 
pathetic about most British film-makers when they 
decide to go in for Passion; like a mousy girl who 
suddenly takes to false eyelashes and a pink rinse. 
Not at the Room at the Top level (but then there 
you had no feeling of anyone ‘going in’ for 
passion; it just turned up on its own): at the low 
but pretentious level of a film like The Rough and 
the Smooth (director: Robert Siodmak, ‘X’ certi- 
ficate), ‘Robin Maugham’s true-to-life story of 
sex and passion,’ as the handout calls it. It seems 
to me wrong on all counts, unbearably solemn 
about sex (pick-up-in-pub stuff, illicit weekend in 
straight-laced hotel), depressingly skimpy with the 
passion, at least the passion of love, which no one 
seems to consider from one end of the film to the 
other, though it’s all about plans for a marriage. 
The hero (Tony Britton) is as charmless as its 
attitudes, the girls (Nadja Tiller, Natasha Parry) 
the same; the only human being around is William 
Bendix, one good face among the sour and smirk- 
ing. As a slice of British life it could hardly be 
glummer, chillier, duller, or, I hope and trust and 
pray, more untrue. 


Dances of Delight 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


MICHAEL TIPPETI’s’§ Ritual 
Dances were played in London 
last week, and played in a 
manner which should have con- 
vinced all but the most arrant 
doctrinaire or reactionary that 
here, almost totally neglected 
though it has been by London 
orchestras, is one of the supreme works of art 
written for full orchestra in our time. I do not 
say that Steinberg had taken the full measure 
of the work, nor that he had been able in the 
few hours available to persuade the players, the 
London Philharmonic, to do exactly what he 
wanted. The trumpets’ semiquaver interjections in 
the Preparation for the first and second dances 
were flabby and tentative where they should be 
precise and marcato; the recurring tenuto chords 
were cut off too sharply and not allowed time 
to impress themselves on the dry air of the 
Festival Hall; there was a surprisingly feeble 
climax to the second dance (the Waters in 
Winter). 

But the performance as a whole made its point 
clearly enough. There is absolutely no reason— 
apart from the habitual weak-spiritedness of 
concert promoters and the resultant tendency of 
English orchestras to exploit their renowned and 
iniquitous skill in reading at sight—why this 
work should not establish itself as a firm 





favourite with the general public. It is much too 


complicated to be read at sight without disaster; 
but, properly rehearsed and mastered, what 
unending delight it offers. It is customary to com- 
plain that contemporary works lack charm and 
have abdicated from music’s duty of pleasing 
the ear as it has always been pleased in the past; 
and to reply in explanation that in the age we 
live in and in the present state of musical de- 
velopment the alternative for most contemporary 
composers is the infinitely worse one of com- 
posing a kind of high Tory music, music which 
is the direct reflection of the delusion that 
Britain is a first-class power. But, put crudely, 
what Tippett has done in the Ritual Dances is to 
write music of the sort that, in our hearts, we 
still long to hear, without falling into an obsolete 
attitude of mind. Like the Prize Song as it 
sounded to Hans Sachs, the Ritual Dances are at 
once old and original. 

We may find in the rhythm and polyphony 
influences of the English madrigalists, of Hinde- 
mith and Stravinsky and, in the detailed tone- 
painting of the orchestration, of the naturalistic 
nineteenth-century composers. But the style which 
unites them all is new, utterly individual and 
(whether we like it or not the word has become 
unavoidable) contemporary. Perhaps no one else 
except Britten could attempt such music and not 
degenerate into worn-out stereotypes. But in the 
Ritual Dances, and in large parts of the opera 
The Midsummer Marriage, from which they 
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come, it works. It is romantic music, nature 
music, allegory music; it is about earth, water, 
air and fire and pursuit and purification and sap 
and sex and the mysterious unity of the natural 
order—cloudy abstractions on their own, but 
clearly etched and defined in the hard, intense light 
of the music. It combines the naive, newly 
awakened wonder of a child wandering in a wood 
and seeing it for the first time, and a complete, 
mystical but unsentimental awareness of the 
primeval roots of life. And it creates, in mid- 
twentieth century, a totally new world of sound. 

The opening bars, with the trumpet arpeggio 
cutting up through the animated, rustling wood- 
wind—which is like a pagan counterpart of that 
sublime chatter of thirds in contrary motion in 
the closing pages of the Missa Solemnis—plunge 
one directly into a different world, a world not 
of fantasy but of a reality which, one feels, lies 
hidden just under the surface of things, as a 
swimmer in warm seas has only to look under 
the water to see a life of extraordinary beauty 
and completeness going on all the time unseen 
and unguessed at from the shore. And, up to the 
magically distant horn chords at the end, the 
orchestral sounds have an incredible freshness 
and invention. For all the complexity and 
elaboration of the scoring, the texture is never 
overcrowded with detail (the legend of Tippett’s 
turgid, Hindemithian orchestration is largely the 
creation of shoddy performances). On a purely 
illustrative level the sound-painting, as well as 
the choice of characteristic motifs, is mar- 
vellously precise and apt. Each season, each 
mood, each bird and beast is evoked with an 
exact and unerring sense of novel instrumental 
colour and sonority that Stravinsky and Britten 
have not surpassed: the bare, cold descent of 
bassoons and the coiling, gloomy violas of the 
waters in winter; the fish flickering in rapid runs 
and grace notes of clarinets in thirds; the 
shining, airy counterpoint of woodwind and solo 
violins high above the stave which paints the 
bird sporting in the spring sky; the sudden 
darkening stillness of the hawk’s watching 
shadow; and above all, the intense feeling of still 
mid-summer heat rising from the strings towards 
the end of prologue and epilogue. 

Indeed, Tippett does not merely describe his 
chosen scenes with the eye of a brilliant, sensitive 
observer, but penetrates to their inner meaning 
and mystery; and if it is a meaning that is im- 
possible to put into words which are not banal, 
that after all is part of what music is for. If 
there is any weakness in the work, it is in 
the final dance, ‘Fire in Summer, the voluntary 
human sacrifice,” where a more involved concept 
leads to a slightly incongruous style. 

But, considering the astonishing inspiration and 
craftsmanship of three-quarters of the work, this 
is a minor weakness. I hope it will no longer be 
relevant to labour the melancholy career of this 
masterpiece from its appearance six years ago 
up till last month—one solitary public per- 
formance in London outside the opera house (and 
how few inside). Now, within a fortnight, we have 
had two more—one at the Proms (how adequate 
I cannot say) and one under Steinberg. There 
must be more; and the LPO, which has already 
acquired a very good idea how the work should 
go, will—if there is any justice left in London 
music—itself set the example and repeat the work. 
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Modishly Modern 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Marriage of Mr. Missis- 
> ant sippi. (Arts.}\—As You Like 
* = It. (Old Vic.)—Inquisition. 
at (Pike, Dublin.) 
c\ THE Swiss dramatist Friedrich 
Durenmatt has been much 
talked about as a theatrical 
Dreyfus. His last and first play 
in England, The Visit, prowled the provinces and 
then took wing for New York without ever 
setting a cloven hoof in London. This grisly, 
Gothic, revenger’s tragi-comedy was reputed to 
have been too near the bone for our West End 
tycoons, some of whom are said to have pledged 
their leases to prevent its importation. There 
was also apparently some difficulty in persuading 
Sir Darby and Lady Joan Shaftesbury, or any 
other famous duo of married mummers, to risk 
taking the roles in which the Lunts scored such 
a triumph. Unfortunately, The Marriage of Mr. 
Mississippi is scarcely likely to harvest a new 
crop of Zolas for Mr. Durenmatt. This is just 
the sort of fashionably dated, modishly modern- 
istic, sixth-form-clever charade which makes The 
New Theatre a dirty word. As I sat there watching 
the second-hand ideas jerking round and round 
like an old roller towel in a wash-room, I felt 
like standing up to say, “Take those speeches out 
of your mouths—you don’t know where they've 
been.” As a matter of fact, I do know where 
they’ve been. They’ve been in every anthology of 
experimental drama in the years between Shaw’s 
discovery of Ibsen and Bentley's discovery of 
Brecht. They are the result of reading too many 
books called The Playwright As A Thinker, The 
Playwright As A Hero, The Playwright As A 
Revolutionary and so on. I feel it is about time 
that the playwright as a playwright made a re- 
appearance in our experimental theatres and that 
the famous alienation-effect was muted when it 
begins to drive the critic to emigrate to the bar. 
Part of the blame for the relentless messiness 
of the production must be deposited on the lap 
of the director, Clifford Williams. His actors move 
with the jerkiness of crowds in a silent news- 
reel and talk as if they were teaching lip-reading 
to the deaf. The intention is presumably to 
emphasise the puppetry of the players, to de- 
humanise their three-dimensional physical 
presence, and allow us to judge the clash of view- 
points from a seat far above the battle, like 
entomologists making notes on an ant war. It is 
possible to imagine such an insect play which 
defies the rules of space and time and probability 
making high-class intellectual entertainment. But 
only if the author is overflowing with ideas and 
opinions and attitudes and anecdotes and images 
which are dramatically gripping in themselves. 
He must be able to supply the tension, the sur- 
prise, the shock, the revelation in his characters’ 
words which are missing in their moods. Mr. 
Durenmatt is fond of talking, but it is fuzzy, 
repetitive, rhetorical talk without precise points 
or sharp edges. His characters are plunged into 


one melodramatic Grand Guignol dilemma after 
another, extricating themselves by poison and 
bomb and marriage and coup d'état and revolu- 
tion with the meaningless agility of heroes in a 
strip cartoon. Overproduced by Mr. Williams, 
underdeveloped by Mr. Durenmatt, the actors 
are continually frustrated in their efforts to make 
theatrical sense out of their fancy-dress roles. 
Only Mr. Douglas Wilmer, a coldly suave 
Dickensian villain, is able to make a firm sil- 
houette in the heart of the phantasmagoria. 

At the Old Vic, As You Like It has been given 
a charmingly naive production by Wendy Toye. 
Miss Toye approaches the play as if she had not 
only never seen it on the stage before but as if 
she had never seen it on the page either. The 
result is that the temperature of the poetry is 
rather tepid, but both the playing and the action 
shine through with bright, fresh, new colours, as 
though centuries of varnish had been carefully 
washed off them. All the old landmarks seem to 
have. been moved around a bit and show unex- 
pected sides to the sun. Alec McCowen is a foppish 
tewnee of a Touchstone and Donald Houston's 
Jaques a shaggy, epigrammatic backwoodsman. 
The two girls, Barbara. Jefford as Rosalind and 
Maggie Smith as Celia, are a madcap couple of 
Angela Brazil schoo}zirls out for a merry jape in 
the forest. Only John Justin’s Orlando was Old 
Victrola Shakespearian, with a voice like the man 
on the I-Speak-Your-Weight machine at Waterloo 
Station. Altogether, probably exactly what the 
bard intended—a gay, lively trifle just as you 
like it. 

Posterity Be Damned was the only play I saw 
in the Dublin Festival which was near worthy of 
the fascinating city which provoked -it. Its pro- 
ducer and director was Alan Simpson, who is 
also a Captain in the Army of the Republic of 
Ireland, which is not the same thing as the Irish 
Republican Army. Mr. Simpson is a careful, 
almost pernickety, director who scrutinises every 
detail under a magnifying glass. His direction of 
Mr. Behan’s play had much of that ability to 
draw individual life from every super in the 
chorus which is the outstanding talent of another 
Irish director, Tyrone Guthrie. He was also 
responsible at the tiny Pike Theatre, where the 
players are as close to the audience as an octopus 
in an aquarium, for the only other alive offering in 
Dublin, Diego Fabbri’s Inquisition. This obsessed 
quadrilateral square-dance of an unhappily 
married couple and two unhappily unmarried 
priests was too packed with abstract geometrical 
arguments for me. It also solved all its dilemmas 
with ‘a sort of miracle.’ It is not only that I do not 
believe in any sorts of miracles, but I find their 
introduction into a realistic play a cheap conjur- 
ing trick. The cast were also too hair-trigger- 
happy, inclined to fire off passionate bursts of 
emotion before they had seen the whites of the 
audience’s eyes. But Brian Phelan and Anna 
Manahan, especially, impressed me with a rare 
mixture of guts and intelligence. 
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The oil basins reach out to sea onto 
the continental shelves. The oil search 
extends below the seabed itself. 


The explosion of a dynamite charge towed by a boat at sea 
creates shock waves that feed into seismic recorders floating 
near the surface. Seismology, gravimetry and other geophy- 
sical methods supplement the scanty information collected by 
geological frogmen from outcrops on the 
seabed, and by shallow water coring devices. 
The first oil drilling in shallow water was off the Californian 
coast in the 1880s. In the 1920s and 1930s came the vast 
oilfields in the Lake of Maracaibo in Venezuela. Wells 
off-shore in deeper water were drilled off the Gulf Coast 


after 1945, and many oil and gas fields have since been 
found there. 

Today some three hundred sea wells are drilled every year. 
Some are as much as 40 miles out from the land, and in 100 
feet of water. Drilling is in progress in the Persian Gulf, off 
Borneo, the Argentine, California and elsewhere. In other 
parts of the world, exploration of the continental shelf has 
only started. There are ever increasing demands for oil. The 


continental shelves will add to the bigger reserves needed to 
meet them. 


... this is the world of SHELL 
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X MARKS THE SPOT 


Sir.—What a pleasant change it is to find someone 
who bases his political action—or non-action—on 
moral and religious grounds. Mr. Evelyn Waugh is 
to be congratulated on his wisdom and sincerity. Of 
course it is better to be governed by men who are 
competent rather than worthy. 

When politics seem to be intruding into religion, it 
is a relief to be reminded that Hola, Cyprus, Nyasa- 
land and so on are merely political issues (unlike the 
question of church schools), that such events and 
actions are outside the thoughts of the religious, and 
that those of us who are Christians must concentrate 
on morals. 

Let us thankfully remember, when we say our 
prayers and ensure our own salvation, that religion 
is a private matter; that if we think at all about 
Africans or Algerians, we can say, ‘God is in His 
Heaven, all’s right with my world, Jack, —— you.’ 
—Yours faithfully, 

PAMELA DUNN 
62 Tillydrone Avenue, Aberdeen, Scotland 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Evelyn Waugh appears to have a curiously 
limited sense of what constitutes a moral issue. If 
the issues raised by events in Central Africa are not 
moral issues, what are they? And what of Suez, 
Cyprus and Hola? Could it be that he defines a moral 
issue as that which affects the interests of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country? It would be interest- 
ing to know.—Yours faithfully, 

ALAN H. BATCHELOR 
40 Linkfield Road, Hull 

* 


Sir,—I am sure that Mr. Evelyn Waugh is not the 
only person who is suffering from contempt of Parlia- 
ment at the present time, but if he is consistent in 
denying the validity of popular elections and also in 
not aspiring to advise his Sovereign, he should be 
clear in his mind as to who his Sovereign is, for as 
the descendant of King George I the Sovereign reigns 
by the invitation of Parliament. Many of us are very 
glad that she does so. —Yours faithfully, 
BRIAN FOTHERGILL 
86 Hamilton Terrace, NW8 
* 


Sir,—I am sorry that Mr. Daws has chosen to mis- 
represent me on the Government's housing record— 
by omitting my dates and inserting his own—because 
that sort of thing puts paid to any argument. 

Yhe important thing is that no government has yet 
regarded housing as an essential social service and 
that, because of this, we have enormous waiting 
lists for low-rented family accommodation, which 
can only be provided by local authorities all over 
the country. What has to be considered is which party 
is the most likely to reduce the sheer agony which 
this situation causes. Because it has to a great extent 
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been caused by the present Government which cut the 
general-needs housing subsidy in 1956 as an anti- 
inflationary measure and has failed to restore it at 
a time of much-advertised prosperity, I am merely 
one of thousands of uncommitted voters who could 
in no circumstances vote Conservative on this issue 
alone.—Yours faithfully, 

AUDREY HARVEY 
Positano, Italy ss 

* 


Sir,—Mr. Brian Osborne appears to be curiously 
misinformed. The ‘harpies,” of whom I have been 
one during many election campaigns, do not ‘squat 
outside polling stations and accost innocent voters 
demanding, impertinently, their names and addresses.” 
They merely request the voters’ poll-card number. 
All parties check at polling stations, and the lists are 
returned to the committee rooms in order that, at 
a later hour, those known supporters who have not 
voted may be visited on behalf of the candidate. 

I have checked. on behalf of the Labour Party, but 
if, for some reason, the Conservative checker has 
been absent I hand him the voters’ numbers from my 
list. This is regarded as a reciprocal service on the 
grounds that exercise of the franchise is a social duty. 
—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK LOCK 
42 King’s Road, Basingstoke 
¥ 


Sir,—After reading the article in the Spectator of 
October 2, ‘The Best We Can Do,’ I am wondering 
whether most people would really prefer poverty 
under the men of Abadan and the Sudan to prosperity 
under the men of Suez.—Yours faithfully, 

E. T. DAVIS 


Parkside School, East Horsley, Surrey | "eadmaster 


ANTI-SEMITISM 

Sir.—Mr. Robert P. Scott's letter is a beautiful 
example of how, through misunderstanding its true 
nature, the dangers of anti-Jewishness can be mini- 
mised. 

The citizens of Aberdeen or Dublin or Cardiff do 
not (metaphorically) march for vengeance on London 
very likely because the implied accusations in the 
popular English images of them do not go all that 
deep. The beliefs that Irishmen shouldn't be taken 
notice of because they are mad, or that Aberdonians 
are mean, may be ignored or cheerfully disproved by 
those they affect. (In any case, if Mr. Scott really 
believes that Irishmen don't react sensitively to pos- 
sible persecution I urge him to listen to the heartfelt 
applause on Sunday afternoons in Hyde Park when a 
speaker talks against the prejudiced treatment by the 
police of Irishmen living in England. And, though I 
don’t know a lot about Ireland, I do know that in 
Scotland a number of intelligent folk who care about 
the people in their country have seriously and pas- 
sionately denounced the music-hall travesty which 
often passes for a picture of them.) 

But attacks on the Jews are so much more 
amorphous and so insidiously developed that it is 
really impossible to put them by with a shrug. They 
are, as has been pointed out, part of the demonology 
of the European mind. Mr. Scott speaks of banning 
adverse criticism of some while allowing it of others, 
but in the remarks made at Cambridge it was sug- 
gested that the fact itself that someone was Jewish, 
or looked it, meant he had certain unnamed qualities 
which had to be looked out for if he was going to be 
employed. These remarks have surely nothing to do 
with any process of real reasoning, but are gropings 
after a crude, not wholly conscious image. I have no 
room here, though it would be very relevant, to trace 
the growth of that image, how it is still fostered, again 
mostly unconsciously, by organised Christianity, and 
what it has done to the Jewish people themselves. 
Regarding this last point, Mr. Scott must know 
nothing of the great Yiddish writers such as Mendele 
Mocher Seforim, Sholem Aleichem or I. L. Peretz, 
to say nothing of less talented Jews, if he believes 
that we as a people lack a sense of humour in facing 
our situation. 

In truth, intelligent Jews, more earnestly in the last 
hundred years or so than for centuries, have been 
trying simply to get the rest of the world to consider 
them as human beings endowed with the same poten- 
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tialities as anyone else. To do this they have to fight 
a sickness in the minds of many of those among whom 
they live, and if they go about it in a serious way are 
they really being oversensitive?—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR C. JACOBS 
c/o 41 Albany Street, Edinburgh 1 


* 
Sir,—Your correspondent, and my countryman, Mr. 
Robert P. Scott, tells us that ‘toleration . . . is 


exported from Ireland in large quantities." This may 
explain why it is in such short supply at home. But 
then Mr. Scott tell us also that he is only 50 per cent. 
Irish; and I have found that the half-Irish take a very 
sentimental view of their—in his case literally— 
fatherland. 

I wonder if Mr. Scott has ever been called ‘Paddy.’ 
If he has, he will find the voice pitched quite dif- 
ferently if it should call him a Yid; and his Irish 
blood will not prevent him from being elected to his 
local golf club, for example. I suggest that he tries 
spelling his name Schott for a year: he may well be 
taken for a Jew—a term which denotes no exact 
religious, racial or political status—and may be more 
in sympathy with those who find the Cambridge 
Appointments Board distressing. 

Perhaps I should conclude by revealing that I have 
a large nose, brown eyes, dark curly hair and some- 
times have difficulty with my sibilants. I gesticulate 
like mad and have a sallow skin. I wonder if the 
appointments board would like me; I once had a 
letter addressed to ‘Sainsberg,’ but remain, none the 
less,—Y ours faithfully, 

IAN SAINSBURY 
20 Edgedale Road, Sheffield 7, Yorkshire 


* 


Sir.—As a Jew myself | thoroughly regret the 
evidences of anti-Semitism of the Appointments 
Board at Cambridge. But in my experience anti- 
Semitism does not come by itself; it has the important 
correlative of racial ‘normality’ or ‘respectability,’ 
and therefore involves prejudices against other racial 
and social groups. It would be interesting to know 
how far this applies to the Cambridge Appointments 
Board. How much, for example, are its members in- 
fluenced by a pre-interview ‘image’ of, I suppose, 
‘Englishness,’ which in this context would involve 
merely variations on the Verdant Green theme? What 
do they do when faced with a Ghanaian (I am, by the 
way, told that some Oxford colleges still have a colour 
bar, and I have often wondered how many politically 
dubious colonial students have been stuck in the 
University of Exeter out of harm’s way), or a York- 
shireman, or a ‘grammar school type,’ or even a sup- 
porter of the Labour Party? And most important, is 
their attitude self-imposed or made obligatory by 
the firms who recruit from the Board?—Yours faith- 
fully, 

IAN WEINBERG 
Exeter College, Oxford 


Str,—I have been told that in my letter of September 
25 I have, by implication, included the Oxford 
University Appointments Committee in remarks that 
were intended for the Cambridge Appointments 
Board. I have no evidence of discrimination by the 
staff of the Oxford Committee, and I apologise for 
so phrasing the letter that it could read to the contrary. 

Mr. Scott's letter in your issue of October 2 needs 
comment. Toleration is a matter of degree. One may 
tolerate sharp shoving in a bus queue. One is less 
moved to tolerate a hack on the shin. I have no per- 
sonal axe to grind, being mongrel but chiefly English. 
I have found, however, very many Englishmen, other- 
wise reasonable, who seem by instinct to be rabidly 
anti-Jewish, and who will allow the most extra- 
ordinary remarks about Jews to escape from them. 
The feeling behind such remarks is of a very different 
order to that behind the laboured jokes showered 
by the English upon the Irish, Welsh and Scots. Anti- 
Jewish statements hurt, and are usually meant to 
hurt. They are illogical, which is their danger. Why 
should a Jew tolerate this (though often he must), 
which is far beyond fair badinage? Even Irish humour 
did not always survive the sad disasters of Anglo- 
Irish history. 

The Commonwealth is remarkably tolerant, but has 
not yet achieved perfect tolerance. If only humour 
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PORT ELIZABETH: “One 
of the most perfect of human 
beings, who has given her 
name to the town below”. So 
runs the endearing inscription 
on the stone pyramid erected 
above the harbour in memory 
of his wife by Sir Rufane 
Donkin, the virtual founder of 
Port Elizabeth, 

It was in 1820 that 4,000 British emigrants 
were landed in Algoa Bay and set to 
work to build themselves homes and shops 
under Sir Rufane’s watchful eye. From 
that small beginning has grown the 
modern Port Elizabeth, third largest port 
in South Africa, second city of Cape 
Province and one of the busiest industrial 
centres in the Union. Today it stretches 
for ten miles along the shores of Algoa 
Bay and its population has increased to 
almost 250,000: one feels that Sir Rufane 
and his lady would be well content with 
the outcome of their iabours. 

The Bank’s ties with the Cape go 
back to 1838. Today over 200 offices 
throughout the Province keep us in 
constant touch with the latest local 
commercial developments. Business 
men who wish to benefit from this 


_ knowledge are invited to get in touch 


with our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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Who better than South 
African Airways to fly you 
to South Africa! Here 
are a few of the reasons 
why more and more 
people choose to fly 
Springbok. See your 
travel agent and he’ll 
give you full details— 

or ring WHitehall 4488 





* Fast, frequent services. Five a 
week, in both directions. 


* Superbly comfortable DC-7B’s — 
aircraft you know and trust. 


* East Coast and West Coast routes — 
stop-overs at no extra fare. 


* Excellent meals and courteous 
service. 


* Services on to Australia. 


* First and Tourist Class on 
all flights. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(in association with BOAC, CAA and QANTAS) 
For reservations ring ViCtoria 2323 
South Africa House, Trafalaar Square, London, WC2. Tel. WHitehall 4488 
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ACES 


CLASSICAL 


Beethoven SYMPHONY NO. 7 


Concertgebouw Orch./Kleiber 
ACL 57 


Lis2t PIANO CONCERTOS NOS. 1 & 2 
Kempff/L.8.0./Fistoulari 
ACL 58 


Puccini MADAMA BUTTERFLY 


Tebaldi, Campora, Inghilleri, etc. 
Santa Cecilia Chor. & Orch./Erede 


ACL 59/61 


Massenet LE CID—BALLET MUSIC 


Meyerbeer LES PATINEURS—BALLET 


L.S.0./Irving 
ACL 62 


Tchaikovsky PIANO CONCERTO NO. 1 


Liszt HUNGARIAN FANTASIA 


Katchen/L.S.0./Gamba 
ACL 63 


Bruch VIOLIN CONCERTO NO. 1! 


Saint-Saéns HAVANAISE; INTRODUCTION 


AND RONDO CAPRICCIOSO? 
Campoli 
with ‘ N.S.O. of London/Kisch 


2 L.S.0./Fistoulari 
ACL 64 


ONLY ONE GUINEA 


FROM RECORD DEALERS 
ACE OF CLUBS DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SBII 


Rachmaninov 


RHAPSODY ON A THEME OF PAGANINI 


Dohnanyi 
VARIATIONS ON A NURSERY SONG 


Katchen/L.P.0O./Boult 
ACL 65 


Mozart SYMPHONY NO. 40'; 
‘HAFFNER’ SYMPHONY?* 
L.P.O./1Kleiber/2van Beinum 
ACL 66 


POPULAR 


THE BIG HITS FROM BROADWAY 


Cyril Stapleton and his Orch. 


ACL 1003 


MARCHES OF THE BRITISH 
FIGHTING FORCES 


Grenadier Guards Band 


cond. Major F. J. Harris, 0.B.E. 


ACL 1004 


THE BEST OF RICHARD RODGERS 


Fred Hartley and his piano 
ACL 1006 


12” HIGH FIDELITY 


RECORDS 
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was the answer, we could all read Punch and forget 
Israet and Egypt, South Africa, the Notting Hill Gate 
riots, and the Cambridge Board’s alleged remarks: 
‘Not v. appetising—short and Jewy and wet palms,’ 
etc. etc—Yours faithfully, 

P. D.C. DAVIS 
26 St. James’ Road, Sevenoaks, Kent 


A MULTI-RACIAL CLUB IN MAURITIUS 
Sir,—Mazuritius is a small island in the middle of the 
Indian Ocean, about the size of Surrey, and 500 miles 
from Madagascar, the nearest large land mass. It 
supplies more sugar to Britain than any other Com- 
monwealth country, despite its size. It is very densely 
populated by about 400,000 persons of Indian, 160.000 
of mixed African, Indian and European, 20,000 of 
Chinese and about 10.000 of European, mainly 
French, descent. By some curious social process it 
happens that each of these groups plays a pretty 
specialised part in our society and economy—in other 
words, we are all dependent upon each other’s 
presence here. 

A number of us—today about 100—have founded 
a movement here to maintain and extend our Mauri- 
tian unity. We are mainly professionals, and we 
include doctors, lawyers, priests, engineers, civil ser- 
vants (including senior British civil servants). Cabinet 
Ministers, merchants and planters; Hindus. Roman 
Catholics, Buddhists, Anglicans and Mohammedans 
like myself; and people of French, Indian, Chinese, 
African, British and Scottish origin whose ancestors 
have lived on the island for decades or even centuries. 
We are now flourishing enough and the pressure to 
join us is great enough for us to think of building a 
centre at which we can enjoy the freedom of talk, 
contact and informality which is our object. 

A well-known British firm has very kindly and dis- 
interestedly presented us with plans and advice to 
enable us to build club premises, which will, we hope, 
possess the friendly atmosphere of the best type of 
English pub, and will provide ‘neutral’ ground on 
which members of all communities may meet without 
reserve. Unfortunately the cost of building, about 
£15,000, is far beyond our means and | hope that any 
of your readers who share our determination to take 
positive action to ensure that men and women of 
goodwill shall not be kept apart by social and racial 
barriers will help us to assemble some part of this 
amount. If so, and if they will write to me in 
Mauritius or to Mr. G. J. M. Schilling. of Blyth, 
Greene Jourdain and Co. Ltd.. Plantation House. 
Fenchurch Street, London, EC3, we shall be very 
happy to acknowledge contributions or to give further 
information. When the club premises are complete we 
shall keep on record in a prominent place the names 
and nationalities of those who helped us to preserve 
this tiny ocean island from the darkness of racialism. 
—Yours faithfully. 

ABDUL CADER RAHMAN 
Chairman, 
Stella Clavisque Club, Mauritius 
Brown Sequard Hospital, 
Beau Bassin, Mauritius, Indian Ocean 


BOOK WORK 


Sir,— Your correspondent Leslie Adrian’s remarks on 
public libraries will, despite their patronising tone, 
be generally welcomed by librarians. The remarks 
about reservations cannot, however, be left as they 
are. 

Few librarians like 6d. reservation charges. How- 
ever, remember that we are short of staff and money. 
If we do not impose charges we are inundated with 
cards from people who have seen the latest novels 
reviewed in the Sunday papers. These cards swamp 
the serious requests from the poor student, and in- 
evitably mean that he has to wait longer for the books 
he really needs. Moreover, since they are paying 
nothing, the mass-reservers of novels often feel no 
urge to collect their books when the library has 
obtained them. 

Therefore, in order to protect themselves from 
abuse, and to help the serious student, some libraries 
have imposed a charge that makes people consider 
whether they really want a book or not. It is un- 
fortunate that this charge also falls on the student, but 
hard to see how he can be exempted. Librarians are 
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at least spared endless requests for light romances or 
nondescript mysteries, and the sight of rows of 
ephemeral books not collected. 

Unless you are willing to pay for public libraries 
what you pay to Harrods, ‘Smith’s, or Boots you can- 
not have it all ways. Mr. Adrian’s thinking seems to 
be thoroughly muddled. But if there were fewer 
people keeping stacks of reservation cards on their 
mantelpieces in order to ‘hog’ all the new books, there 
would be no need to penalise those who want to 
reserve the old ones.—Y ours faithfully, 





R. C. SAXBY 
2 Hall Place Gardens, St. Albans, Herts 


* 


Sir,—May I correct any misunderstanding that may 
have arisen as a result of Leslie Adrian’s article in 
the issue of the Spectator for October 2, on the use 
of public libraries? He stated that only 26 per cent. 
of the public use the public library service they pay 
for. In actual fact the last figure reported by the 
Library Association of the national average percen- 
tage of registered readers was 27.7 per cent., but the 
main point is that this does not represent all the 
people who make use of the public library service. 

It does not allow for the many members of the 
public who use the extensive reference library ser- 
vices, who consult periodicals in the reading rooms, 
or who use the library tickets taken out by other 
members of the family. 

In a recent survey undertaken by Mr. Joseph 
Trenaman, through the assistance of the BBC and 
the Nuffield Foundation, the proportion of people 
in the London boroughs claiming to use the public 
libraries was 45 per cent.—Yours faithfully, 

S. J. BUTCHER 
RNVR Club, 38 Hill Street, W1 


THE ESTABLISHMENT 


Sir,—Nicolas Walter draws our attention to Hesketh 
Pearson’s account of the effect of the Establishment 
of those days on Sydney Smith’s career; certainly 
Lord Melbourne confessed that not making him a 
bishop was ‘mere cowardice.’ But Sydney Smith made 
his own prognosis in the Edinburgh Review for 
1811: 

‘All establishments die of dignity. They are too 
proud to think themselves ill and to take a little 
physic.” 

Could he thus be claimed as the originator of the 
term?— Yours faithfully, 

T. M. HIGHAM 
Rocliffe House, Easingwold 


FALLING PRICES 


Sir.—What is Mr. Bladen’s authority for a fall of 
prices of 50 per cent. between 1810 and 1850 and 
60 per cent. between 1873 and 1896? Sauerbeck’s 
index gives a figure of 112 for 1818-1827 and 89 for 
1848-1857, 100 for 1868-1877 and 67 for 1888-1897. 
Wood's index of retail prices gives 117 for 1870- 
1874 and 85 for 1895-1899. Yet certainly, though the 
fall had not been steady, prices were lower at the 
later than at the earlier date of each of Mr. Bladen’s 
chosen periods. But | am at a loss to understand why 
he stigmatises my attitude as ‘defeatist.” The fall of 
prices after Waterloo, as a result of the policy of 
putting the country on to gold, and in the Hungry 
Forties notoriously imposed almost intolerable suf- 
fering and distress, from which we were just saved by 
the discovery of Australian and Californian gold at 
the end of the 1840s, as a result of which prices were 
raised and distress alleviated. In the same way the 
distress of the 1890s was alleviated by the rise in 
prices consequent on the discovery of South African 
gold at the end of the decade.—Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Clavey, Mells, near Frome 


THE FESTIVAL HALL RALLY 

Sir,—Pharos’s generous column about the Festival 
Hall Nuclear Disarmament rally provides some 
problems in literary detection for those interested in 
that game. His remark about the sugar and the pill 
suggests that he had heard C. Day Lewis's witty and 
well-delivered Prologue, but he does not mention it. 
Perhaps he only arrived for the last lines in which 
this metaphor occurred; but then he also ignores 
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what immediately followed it, Denis Matthews’s 
superb performance of the Mozart Fantasy in C 
Minor. The presence of J. B. Priestley, author of three 
Time-plays, may be conjectured to have upset his 
time-sense; for his good-humoured appreciation 
lists the items virtually backwards, beginning with Sir 
Michael Redgrave’s closing songs. This may account 
for his slight miss over the point of the evening, 
which was surely not, as he seemed to fear, propa- 
ganda, nor, as he seemed relieved to find, entertain- 
ment, but, if I understood rightly, a tacit demonstra- 
tion that so many distinguished and creative people 
could agree over the same thing, and stay up so late 
to say so.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT GITTINGS 
44 Westgate, Chichester 


THE 1929 CRASH 


Sir,—! always.read what Nicholas Davenport has to 
say with considerable interest, but I do feel he went 
awry in the last sentence of his article in your issue 
of September 25. 

Although the crash in the autumn of 1929 is always 
referred to as the Hatry crash, it was in effect the 
breaking of the bull market. first in America and 
then in this country, that found Hatry in a position 
that caused him to take the actions which led him to 
gaol. It was the disclosure of this that accelerated the 
crash but certainly did not cause it. The position today 
is surely very different. It must be remembered, too, 
that Hatry had been handling new issues since the 
end of the First World War and had been dealing 
with companies of eminence, generally industrial, for 
many years before the crash came. 

In the last year or so he had successfully entered 
the corporation loan market and had access to finance 
houses and big banks—surely this cannot be said in 
this case. He was well known to the investor in the 
street for two decades.— Yours faithfully, 

J. HARTLEY-SMITH 
Dorland (City) Ltd.. : 
1 Royal Exchange Avenue, EC3 


CARRIER BAGS 


Sir,—I have read with much interest Leslie Adrian's 
article on carrier bags, and thought you might be 
interested to hear how I overcome the problem of 
being able to obtain a carrier bag without becoming a 
walking advertisement. 

After a little experimentation I have found that it 
is quite possible to turn a carrier bag inside out with- 
out in any way detracting from its structural efficiency. 
The process takes about a minute to complete and 
is best performed under the eyes of the offenders.— 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN MORGAN 
14 Wimbledon Close, The Downs, Wimbledon, SW20 


TO FEED THE HUNGRY 


Sir,—Last week you published Karl Miller's review 
of Dolci’s book, To Feed the Hungry. Dolei's position 
is often misunderstood. Mr. Miller’s comments on his 
work helped to remove some of these misunder- 
standings, and we are very grateful to him. 

Spectator readers who are interested in Dolci and 
his work may like to know that there is in Britain 
a committee set up to encourage interest in Dolci's 
work and to raise funds for one of his Centres of 
Full Employment: the one at Menfi in the south- 
west of the island. At present the committee is look- 
ing for a person with experience in community 
development work who could run a community centre 
at Menfi. We ask anyone interested to get in touch 
with us at the address below.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBIN DIXON 
United World Trust for Education and Research 
Danilo Dolci Committee, 
29 Great James Street, WC1 


THE SEVEN FALLACIES 


Sir,—Most of us know the Seven Mortal Sins, the 
Seven Cardinal Virtues, the Seven Wonders of the 
World. Recently I saw a reference to the Seven 
Fallacies. What are they? I have failed to find them 
in the reference books.— Yours faithfully, 

MATTHEW LINDSAY 
32 Athole Gardens, Glasgow, W2 
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An Outline of the 
Negotiations 
Antony Nutting 


A short guide to the negotiations which 
have been going on since 1945 between 
the Western Powers and the Soviet 
Union on measures to control conven- 
tional and atomic armaments. ‘. a 
valuable, able, and frightening little 
book.’ THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

8s 6d net 


SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY 
IN THE TROPICS 
T. R. Batten 


The three parts of this book deal with 
the present role of the school and the 
attitude of people and teachers towards it; 
the results of recent attempts to relate 
the work of the schools more closely to 
local community needs; and the major 
difficulties encountered in applying these 
ideas. Illustrated 12s 6d net 


THE 
EXPLORATION OF 
NEW ZEALAND 
W. G. McClymont 


The explorers of New Zealand’s hinter- 
land had motives as various as their 
personalities; some sought gold, others 
new grazing for sheep, others again 
passes to use as stock routes. The 
author presents their adventures as a 
continuous story. Jilustrated 21s net 


A BOOK OF 
SOUTH AFRICAN 
VERSE 
Compiled by Guy Butler 


. . this is a virile, stimulating book, 
with a local flavour and strength of 
purpose that are altogether admirable. 
Mr Butler . . . has interpreted ‘‘South 
African verse” in its widest sense.’ THE 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 

18s net 





ERIC C. HISCOCK 


WOWYAGING 
UNMDER 
SATII. 


‘Even if you are not contemplating an 
extensive ocean voyage . . . ““Voyaging 
under Sail’’ is a fascinating book and 
one which any yachtsman, particularly 
the owner of a cruising yacht, will find 
of absorbing interest, and, for that 
matter, of exceptional value.’ YACHTING 
WORLD Illustrated 35s net 
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*,.. better even than its predecessor 
en All in all the book, which also 
covers the cultural struggle and 
Trotsky’s personal life, especially in 
Alma Ata, is a magnificent monument 
to the time when the Bolshevik 
dynamic was still exhibiting its last 
coruscations before the plunge into 
Stalinist darkness.’ J. E. M. Arden in 
Illustrated 38s net 
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COLLECTED LETTERS 
OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE 1807-1819 
VOLUMES III AND IV 

Edited by Earl Leslie Griggs 


“The middle instalment of Mr Griggs’s definitive 
edition of Coleridge’s letters brings fully as many 
riches as the first two volumes. . . . already enough 
has been published to show that these Coleridge 
Letters will for generations to come be one of the 
great achievements of modern literary scholar- 
ship.’ THE TIMES Illustrated £5 5s net 


THE MATURITY OF 
DICKENS Monroe Engel 


The author shows the increasing extent to which 
Dickens became a conscious artist; he investigates 
Dickens’s artistic and social beliefs, considers the 
fiction previous to Dombey and Son, and then 
deals with the mature novels in three groups, 
which he calls “The Sense of Society’ ; ‘The 

Sense of Self’; and “The Sports of Plenty’. 


(Harvard University Press) 255 net 
THE QUESTION OF 
HAMLET H. Levin 


The three chapters into which this work is 
divided, Interrogation, Doubt, and Irony, 
correspond to three figures of rhetoric and also 
represent, in Professor Levin’s argument, the 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis of the play. 

18s net 


THE FLOATING WORLD 
IN JAPANESE FICTION 
Howard Hibbett 


The ‘floating world’ depicted in seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Japanese fiction was an élite 

of shopkeepers and entertainers, at the bottom of 
the Japanese social order. These gay stories of 
courtesans and café society reflect the search for 
pleasure that was the obsession of Tokugawa 
Japan. Illustrated 255 net 
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Am KASHTANKA 


Translated from the Russian by CHARLES DOWSETT 
and illustrated by WILLIAM STOBBS 


This unusual and little-known story for children is set in old Russia, 
and its heroine is a dog, accidentally parted from her disagreeable 
master; taken in by a circus performer, she becomes part of his ‘act’, 
her companions being a cat, a pig, and a gander. Although her new 
master is kinder than the drunken cabinet-maker, Kashtanka does 
not hesitate when the chance comes to go back to her old life. 

8 coloured illustrations, numerous line drawings 


THE BUSINESS OF 
CRITICISM = Helen Gardner 


‘She shifts with ease and grace from Elizabethan 
tragedy to Victorian theology, from Donne’s 
poetry to the poetry of St Mark, avoiding 

“severity and strenuousness”’, illuminating every 
subject with knowledge and sympathy.’ 
LISTENER 


PRINCES AND 
PARLIAMENTS IN 
GERMANY 


FROM THE FIFTEENTH TO THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


F. L. Carsten 


The author discusses the parliaments of the most 
important German principalities—Bavaria, 
Wirttemberg, the Palatinate, Hesse, Saxony, 
Julich, Berg, Cleves and Mark—from their 
origins to the end of the ancien régime. 


LOLLARDS AND 
PROTESTANTS IN 

THE DIOCESE OF YORK 
1509-1558 A. G. Dickens 


. one of the most important works on sixteenth 
century English history to appear for many years 
. No one interested in English historyjcan 
afford to miss this book: and for good measure 
Professor Dickens writes with pungency and wit.’ 
Christopher Hill in the sPECTATOR 
(University of Hull) 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 


VOLUME XI Historical Atlas 
and Gazetteer 


Arnold F. Toynbee and 
Edward D. Myers 


The Gazetteer contains all geographical names 
and expressions in the text of the Study and its 
Abridgement by D. C. Somervell; the Atlas 
consists of 113 pages of specially drawn maps, 
with an Index. 355 net 


IS§s net 


50s net 


30s net 


Anton Chekhov 


10s 6d net 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


Harrod and Hero-Worship 


EROES and hero-worship, despite or maybe 
Hien a little because of Carlyle, have not 
played a very significant part in English life during 
the last two centuries. Popular heroes, of course, 
there have been—Gordon, Kitchener, Lloyd 
George perhaps, Sir Winston Churchill; but their 
reign has been transitory and emotional; it would 
not be too difficult for cynics to place such hero- 
worship as a temporarily deeper and less trivial 
moment in the continuous emotional overspill that 
engulfs stars from the worlds of sport and enter- 
tainment. The surge of popular admiration that 
occasionally rises to greet great men may be more 
serious than endemic fan-worship, because it is 
born in moments of national peril. But it is hardly 
less fickle. A more sober and lasting hero-worship 
was once offered by radical sections of the middle 
class to Gladstone, but with the decline of non- 
conformity, this heightened moral admiration has 
seldom shown itself. 

Mr. Colin Wilson has lately deplored the decline 
of the true hero in literature and has seen con- 
temporary novelists as deficient in the heroic 
His criticism, if true, is also, I think, 
unhistorical and parochial. It would be hard to 
find many ‘great’ heroes in literature, either 
English or foreign, for the last hundred and fifty 
years. Toconfine ourselves to English literature we 
shall find only the heroism of failure stoically 
borne, of mediocrity rising above itself on occa- 
sion, of heroic disposition ironically regarded. 
Even Meredith or Conrad, who were fascinated 
by heroism, were concerned with tragic flaws in 
the hero’s makeup. Byron, Disraeli following 
him, in a quite different manner D. H. Lawrence, 
were hot against the cult of the anti-hero; yet 
their heroes in their several ways are all very 
remote from greatness as the world measures it. 
Perhaps Trollope, on occasion in his political 
novels, gives his muted voice more completely in 
admiration of ‘the great man’ than any other 
writer. Yet as soon as I write this I think of Mr. 
Harding, that very type of the unheroic hero, or 
of Mr. Crawley, the most failed of all potentially 
great men. 

Heroes, in fact, have been at a discount in 
England. The foreign dictators of the last two 
decades have increased the suspicion in many 
circles, yet the tradition has been a strong one 
generally since Cromwell. The monarchy, of 
course, has been the most useful symbolic safety 
valve. But for the mass of educated people of the 
Right, English institutions have served satisfac- 
torily as objects of veneration, while for the liberal 
Left ‘humanity’ or, sometimes, the ‘common 
man’ has increasingly satisfied the worshipping 
instinct. 

Yet if we look at our rulers, at persons con- 
cerned with government of all kinds, we will 
Surely find that hero-worship, admiration for ‘the 
chief, has played a very important part in secur- 


sense. 





By ANGUS WILSON 


ing loyalty of service, willingness to accept hard- 
ship, belief in the value of their function at times 
when that function is being decried or criticised, 
general self-sacrifice. This hero-worship, for it 
often approaches that level, is a_ rationally 
explained one—an admiration for the chief's first- 
rate mind, his exceptional capacity for the work in 
hand, the firmness of his moral decision, in general 
the well-loved English concept of ‘character-— 
yet, as One might suppose with so emotionally 
associated a word, this ‘character’ of the chief is 
often admired by his subordinates to a degree that 
all their reasons will not entirely explain. It is, | 
think, one of the peculiar originalities of the 
novels of C. P. Snow that he has conveyed this 
important emotion in his novels in the spheres 
of government, university education and scientific 
research, where it is pre-eminently to be found. 
Sir Roy Harrod’s fascinating personal memoir 
of Viscount Cherwell* recalls again and again the 
novels of C. P. Snow. ‘ “And then I was weighed 
down by sad and gloomy reflections. One fact 
stood out with appalling clearness. I should have 
to resign from the Senior Censorship” ’ *“The 
Junior Censor did in due course inform me of the 
resolutions that they proposed to put forward at 





The Quiet Glades of Eden 


All such proclivities are tabulated 

By trained pathologists, in detail too— 
The obscener parts of speech compulsively 
Shrouded in noble Latin. 


But though my pleasure in your feet and hair 
Is ungainsayable, let me protest, 

(Dear love) Iam no trichomaniac 

And no foot-fetichist. 


If it should please you, for your own best reasons, 
To take and flog me witha rawhide whip, 

I might (who knows?) surprisedly accept 

This earnest of affection. 


Nothing, indeed, is alien to love 

When hot desire has overflowed its baulks; 
But why must private sportiveness be viewed 
Through public spectacles? 


Enough, I will not claim a heart unfluttered 
By these case-histories of aberrancy; 
Nevertheless a long cool draught of water, 
Or a long swim in the bay, 


Serves to restore my wholesome appetite 
For you and what we doat night together : 
Which is no more than Adam did with Eve 
In the quiet glades of Eden. 
ROBERT GRAVES 
© 1959 


the Governing Body the next day, but these were 
quite useless from my point of view. I had not the 
heart to go to dinner in Hall that evening” ’.. .“‘We 
were walking together in St. James’s Park. We sat 
down on a rough bench to continue the talk more 
easily. St. James’s Park was beginning to suffer 
from the general untidiness of wartime; there 
seemed to be a lot of poor people milling around; 
| thought that I had never known the Prof. place 
himself in such close proximity to the proletariate 
[sic]. But he wanted to talk without more ado. 
“This is not the time for false modesty,” he 
began. . . . “I happen to believe that I have more 
brains than all these other people,” and he made a 
gesture with his arm.’ The tone of these extracts is 
exactly that of Lewis Eliot and of one of the great 
scientist-administrators who come to us in the 
pages of The Masters or The New Men. 

The parallel goes deeper than the surface, for 
the hero-narrator of Snow's novels might well, 
1 think, find it necessary like Sir Roy to for- 
give, even to accept, the great man’s cultural 
philistinism, reactionary politics and moral 
insensibility as small prices to pay for his genius. 
For Sir Roy, indeed, veneration of Lord Cherwell 
at times seems to be an exercise in the necessary 
denial of all that his other deceased hero, Keynes. 
held most dear. When Cherwell jeers with the most 
Olympian lack of perception at the idées recues 
of liberalism, Sir Roy is at pains to show how 
often he found that these liberal ideas on which 
he had been nurtured could not stand up against 
the deeper, less showy wisdom of the great man 
of science. He almost seems to be baiting his more 
cultured friends through the mouth of his hero. 
At its poorest level, indeed, Sir Roy’s memoir of 
his friend is an often over-detailed apology for 
his own political change of faith. But it is much 
more than that: it is brilliant and fascinating be- 
cause it is supported not only by affection but by 
piety towards Lord Cherwell and through him 
towards Sir Winston Churchill. At its deepest level 
it is a purposeful act of homage to greatness of 
mind and to ‘character, addressed to an age that 
Sir Roy clearly thinks is dangerously lacking in a 
sense of veneration. 

What sort of hero does Sir Roy ask us to redeem 
ourselves in venerating? What qualities of mind 
and character, what achievements does he offer us 
to offset the gross defects in his hero—defects 
which he reveals very frankly as complementary 
to the virtues? The answer is often a trifle 
ambiguous because Lord Cherwell is presented 
for our veneration as a kind of antechamber to 
the holier temple of Sir Winston Churchill him- 
self, the chief’s chief. At times, during the war 
years, when Sir Roy’s patience with his hero was 
most sorely tried, Cherwell is presented to us as 
a ‘must’ because he was indispensable to Churchill, 
not indispensable for the tasks he performed, 





* THe Pror. By R. F. Harrod. (Macmillan, 25s.) 














**Is all compulsion wrong oo 


SIR VICTOR GODDARD’S 


The Enigma of Menace 


«6 


‘Is all compulsion wrong? If it is, there is an 
end to law and order. Is all compulsion right? 
Of course not. But then, if compulsion is 
sometimes right and sometimes wrong who 
draws the line? . . A highly readable 
attempt to restate the age-old problem of 


good and evil.’—Sunday Times 


12s. 6d. net 


——s* 
sq brilliantly concise synthesis” 


FRITZ STERNBERG’S 


The Military and 
Industrial Revolution 
of our Time 


*A brilliantly concise synthesis of the factors, 
military, economic, scientific and cultural, 
which are shaping or are likely to shape our 
lives.’—New Statesman. 

2§s. net 
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a corrective to the fashionable idea’’ 


H. S. DINERSTEIN’S 


War and the 
Soviet Union 


“The guiding principle of Soviet strategy is to 
be able to fight any kind of war in the most 
effective way, no matter what the relative 
likelihood of each may be . . . A corrective to 
the fashionable idea that the Soviet Union has 
now embarked on a purely economic compe- 
tition with the West.’—Economist. 


37s. 6d. net 
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the man who invented 
modern warfare 


B. H. LIDDELL HART'S 
Sherman 


‘Sherman was the man who invented modern 
warfare, and who debunked the chivalrous 
notion of war. His biography is not only a 
brilliant study of a forceful and dramatic 


figure set against the background of the 
American Civil War ; it is a searching historical 


analysis of warfare. 


50s. net 
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though he clearly often was that, but simply 
indispensable. This brings us up against a rather 
difficult absolute of indefinable relationships of 
character. But if we leave this somewhat mystic 
aspect aside—and I do not know how much in 
Sir Roy’s scheme of heroism we can—there re- 
mains a good deal that is more concrete, a good 
deal that reveals and describes a scheme of 
values that plays, and probably will play, an 
increasingly large part in the lives of the English 
élite. 

Lord Cherwell was, above everything, Sir Roy 
tells us, a thinking reed—a man who really gave 
all his waking hours to hard thinking, as most 
educated men only succeed in doing for a short 
time each day. It is not an easy thing to convey 
this impression of a man thinking hard and always 
but, in so far as it can be done, Sir Roy seems to 
me to have conveyed it most convincingly. Cher- 
well was not a cultured man; indeed he seems 
almost to have reached for his gun when ‘culture’ 
was in the air. On the whole Sir Roy plays fair 
over this, presenting his hero's third-rate Victorian 
paintings and second-rate novels as sad limita- 
tions, though for one short passage he does indulge 
in a little wonder as to whether Lord Cherwell’s 
dislike of ‘modern’ painting may not have been 
the instinctive hatred of a decadent age that de- 
grades the beauty of man. Then again, although 
Cherwell, born to an affluent world of Mercedes 
and valets and Rolls, found pleasure in the com- 
pany of country house-parties and ‘debs,’ he was 
certainly not a ‘sophisticated’ man. The friend of 
Birkenhead and Churchill, his worldliness seems 
nevertheless to have been the most childish of 
Edwardian kinds—prudish, with a taste for the 
risqué story. A lifelong vegetarian and abstainer, 
he was nevertheless no proselytiser of plain living; 
and his thinking was not so much ‘high’ as ‘pure.’ 

His training as a physicist meant that this pure 
thought was at its best when questions of quantita- 
tive measurement arose; and although he was alive 
to metaphysical discussion, he appears most often 
at the kill when he produces his little slide rule 
from his pocket to demolish his opponent. For 
Sir Roy, his hero’s brand of thinking seems 
peculiarly excellent because it avoided both the 
airy heights of the old Oxford idealist philoso- 
phers and the desert wastes of the later linguistic 
school. But it is not only the force of Lord Cher- 
well’s sustained thought that Sir Roy approves, 
it is the originality of it. He stood outside his age 
and no fashion could change his opinion once it 
was formed. Then with this firmness went the 
moral strength, the reliability, which made him, 
for Sir Roy, so admirable a hero in an age of 
weakness, sentimentalism, of sweetness that has 
become cloying, and light that is too often 
artificial. Civilisation’s advance, Sir Roy suggests, 
depends upon the rare wise man who, untouched 
by the common ideas of his age, can take thought 
a step farther; and Lord Cherwell was one of such 
rare men. 


It is difficult to contest these eulogistic assertions. 
Any objections, based upon Lord Cherwell’s many 
defects so frankly admitted by his biographer, 
seem—and Sir Roy clearly intends that they 
should seem—carping, petty and provincial 
beside his hero’s historic role. Lord Cherwell was 
no judge of men, childishly cynical in his estimate 
of them, but is this important if he was above and 
beyond them? He was completely out of touch 
not only with the ordinary man, but with the 
larger part of the middle class intelligentsia, who 
tended to dislike him as a result; surely this 
indifference to opinion is almost a necessary virtue 
in a great sage. He was arrogant, sometimes cruel 
—but his arrogance was based on a true estimate 
of himself and his high purposes left him no time 
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for considerations of kindness. He was relentless 
in pursuit of those who opposed him—but this 
was the obverse of his firm attachment to what 
he believed. He had a taste for intrigue, often 
petty—but then his opponents were petty and he 
had to fight them. It is only, perhaps, as these 
apologies begin to add up that we are forced to 
pause and wonder. We are paying a very high 
price for this superman of thought and the fact 
that Sir Roy so honestly tells us the price cannot 
make it any less. Perhaps we can only judge from 
Lord Cherwell’s achievements and not from Str 
Roy’s desire to find a hero above what he sees as 
the mediocrity of the liberal, humanistic mass of 
everyday intellectuals. 

Here it is more difficult to judge. Sir Roy con- 
fesses himself unable to assess his hero’s scientific 
attainments; clearly as a young man they were 
considerable. In later years Lord Cherwell devoted 
himself to securing a higher status for the sciences 
at Oxford. Then he became wholly concerned with 
opposing the growing power of Germany. Finally 
he was the chosen adviser of Churchill in winning 
the war. If we see history as a straight line of the 
greatest issues at any given moment, we may say 
that Lord Cherwell was always right and always 
steadfast. But everything else that gives sense to 
life, everything for which scientific progress is 
surely only the instrument, everything for which 
the sacrifice of the war was made—imagination, 
decency of human living, art, tolerance, curiosity 
about other human beings, power to communicate 
with them—in all of these Lord Cherwell was at 
the least very deficient, both by temperament and 
by conviction. It is a high price to pay to be free 
of liberal humanist mediocrity. And Sir Roy, bril- 
liant, entertaining and occasionally even moving 
though his memoir is, sometimes seems hard put 
to it to persuade himself, let alone his readers, that 
the price should be paid. 





The Party is Over 


ROGER GRENIER 


Translated by Edward Hyams 

The excitement of the French Resistance, the ex- 
hilaration of revolution, the bitter disillusion 
afterwards—this book captures it all. 


‘Very stylishly done. The scenes of the Paris 
revolution are particularly thrilling, comically 
touched by the temporary occupation of the civic 
command by varieties of intelligent, self-mocking 
revolutionaries..—-MURIEL SPARK, THE BOOKMAN. 

16s 


Children in Love 


CLAIRE FRANCE 


Translated by Antonia White 

‘This is a glowing jewel of a book; and Antonia 
White is much to be congratulated on her 
translation. It avoids all Anglo-Gallic emotional 
banality; and it brings out to the full Claire 
France’s superbly evocative descriptions of Brittany 
and Versailles and Paris in the rain, all seen 
through the dewy bright, post-impressionist eye of 
adolescence.’—PETER GREEN, DAILY TELEGRAPH 
‘Miss France writes with a lyric grace . . . the 
pristine freshness of young love itself.’—PHYLLIS 
YOUNG, YORKSHIRE POST. 15s 
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Smile, Boys 


Unofficial History. By Field-Marshal Sir William 


Slim. (Cassell, 21s.) 
Shoot to Kill. By Richard Miers. (Faber, 18s.) 


“SOME readers may think,’ writes Sir William Slim, | 


‘I have at times . . . treated too lightly . . . the 
grim and tragic business of war. If they do, I 
can only plead guilty to a fault—or is it a virtue? 
—that has for centuries marked the British soldier. 
There would be few battle honours emblazoned 
on his colours had he lacked it.” And very sensible 
too, one finds oneself thinking at first; it's no 
good getting into a state about things: they are 
what they are, and it is the soldier's positive duty 
to come through them with the minimum of 
mental wear and tear. One then goes on to read 
the Field-Marshal’s clearly told stories, culled 
from the life, of a number of incidents in India 


and the Middle East in which he figures in various | 


roles from bumptious subaltern to harassed divi- 
sional commander. 
(rather interesting) tales is pervaded by Sir Wil- 
liam’s bluff, gruff sense of fun, and the moral is 
quite clear: ‘Smile, boys, that’s the style.’ 

And of course it worked very well for Sir Wil- 
liam Slim, as it has done for a thousand com- 


manders. But the trouble is that the type of humour | 
involved is not only slapstick and banal (The | 


General's breeches have been blown off . . . ha, 
ha!) but is also in the highest degree 
congratulatory. ‘Being British, we laughed’: you 
will find a similar phrase on roughly every tenth 
page. The effect is to create a hearty, Boy’s Own 
Paper atmosphere, as though we were all off for 


self- 


a darned good game of rugger, ready to give and | 


receive a lot of tough knocks which (being British) 
we shall take in the right spirit. Jokes? My dear 
fellow, the more the better—so long as they're not 
subtle or ‘nasty.’ 

One begins to see, then, that Sir William's 
vaunted ‘humour’ results in a hardening of the 
mental arteries, in a denial rather than an accep- 
tance of reality; which is doubtless just what a 
commander needs in his troops but may be less 
satisfactory in other contexts. Pondering all this, 
I turned to Richard Miers’s Shoot to Kill, and 
found a well-paced and excellently written account 
of the author’s experience as Commanding Officer 
of the First Battalion, The South Wales Borderers, 
in the jungles of Malaya. But | also found that 
Brigadier Miers had adopted very much the same 
attitude as Field-Marshal Slim: in order to make 
something humanly tolerable out of the dreary 
business of weeding out terrorists from a vast and 
stinking jungle, he contrived to arouse in his 
battalion (as he now arouses in his reader) the 
sporting excitement, laced with crude sporting 
humour, appropriate to a good rat-hunt. And 
Brigadier Miers was dead right; the job was so 
tedious, so unutterably bloody, that clearly he had 
to present it in a more appealing light if he was 
to get a workable response from his men. 

All of which lands us with a very unpleasant 
truth. In order to get people to fight you have to 
give them a myth—and experience shows that the 
best myth is not ‘England, your England, or 
‘Democracy, or ‘Communists are evil men’: it is 
‘This is great sport, chaps, so long as you keep 
on going and have a jolly good laugh.” My com- 
plaint is that these writers employ this myth, not as 
an expedient rationalisation, but because they 
really believe in it themselves. Furthermore, they 


leave no doubt whatever that they are not alone in | 
their breezy faith: a state of affairs which some of | 


you cynical slackers may like to muse on at your 
leisure. Until, that is, Sir William and the Brigadier 
come and turn you out of your fuggy studies for a 
rattling good team game. 

SIMON RAVEN 


Even the heaviest of these | 
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**Very, very clever indeed. This portrait of Ja vie de bohéme 
universitaire should raise squeals of outraged delight (for differing 
reasons) all along the line from Belgravia to Budleigh Salterton.*’ 


—PETER GREEN, DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Andrew “Bumbo” Sinclair’s 


MY FRIEND JUDAS 


**A brilliantly readable comedy . 
novelist in the act of extending his range. 


. . Showing a very talented young 


—J. D. SCOTT, THE SUNDAY TIMES. 2nd printing in hand already. 15/- 








The Diaries of 
Lord Lugard 


Edited by Margery Perham 
Assistant editor Mary Bull 
Three volumes containing the diaries Lord 
Lugard kept in East Africa from 1889 to 
1892. “They give a detailed picture, not to 
be found eisewhere, of Uganda and what is 
now Kenya in the savage days before pro- 
tectorates, settlers and governors.”—DAILY 
TELEGRAPH. With frontispieces and maps. 
Set of 3 vols. 8 gms. 


The Story of Canada 


DONALD CREIGHTON 
The author of this stimulating account of 
four hundred years of Canada’s history is 
Professor of History in the University of 
Toronto. With 16 plates and 3 maps. 16/- 


Honourable Members 


A study of the British backbencher 
PETER G. RICHARDS 
“A work remarkable for its intensive re- 
search, its accuracy, its comprehensiveness 
and its readability.”—-TIMES LITERARY SUP- 
PLEMENT. 30/- 


Shoot to Kill 


RICHARD MIERS 
In this brave book from the forgotten war 
the C.O. of the 1st Bn. The South Wales Bor- 
derers describes his unit’s experience of 
fighting terrorists in the Malayan jungle. 
With 16 pages of photographs. 18/- 


Marcel Proust 
RICHARD H. BARKER 


A one-volume biography covering the whole 
of Proust’s life and work. It is based largely 
on his letters, on articles and volumes of 
memoirs written by his friends, and on 
contemporary newspapers and magazines. 
With 16 illustrations. 36/- 


Cubism 1907-14 


JOHN GOLDING 


A scholarly and comprehensive history and 
analysis of the Cubist movement. With 127 
plates, four of them in colour. 34 ens. 


From Baroque to 


Rococo 
NICOLAS POWELL 


Austrian and German architecture from 
1580 to 1790. “Handsome and brimful of 
information, with superb illustrations. . . . 
Nicolas Powell gives all the information that 
even the most persistent and inquisitive of 
travellers could wish for.”’—SACHEVERELL 
SITWELL, DAILY TELEGRAPH.. With 129 photo- 
graphs, four in colour, 9 ground plans and 
two maps. §0/- 


The Art of Radio 


DONALD McWHINNIE 


A young B.B.C. producer discusses the 
nature of sound broadcasting as an art-form. 
He examines in detai] the materials that go 
to make up the experience of radio, illus- 
trating his points with examples from the 
work of a number of modern writers. 21/- 
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The English 


J. A. WILLIAMSON 

The unique story of this extrao 

strip of water and the influence it has 

exerted on our island lives, 

“Scholarly and extremely readable.’ 
YORKSHIRE POST 


ATwist ef Sand 


GEOFFREY JENKINS 
‘Imaginative first novel in the tradition 
of high and original adventure.’ 


IAN FLEMING, SUNDAY TIMES 


‘A storyteller in the Monsarrat 


class,” JOSEPH TAGGART, STAR 15s 


Bond St. Story 


NORMAN COLLINS 


This warm-hearted successor to 
London Belongs to me is still topping 
all the best-seller lists, 16s 


To Keep this Oath 


HEBE WEENOLSEN 
A rousing story of civil war and law- 
less love in 12th century England. 


Mark Derb 


THE TIGR 


Steaming suspense in the Malayan 
an accomplished writer of 
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ed thrillers’, sunpay TIMES 
13s 6d 
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Don’t Ski 


PATRICIA MOYES 
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the real detective story for a long time.’ 
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Illustrated Arguments 


The Wisdom of the West. By Bertrand Russell. 
(Macdonald, £3 3s.) 

The Wisdom of the West is a new and striking 
departure in publishing. It is a picture-book of 
philosophy. As such it offers opportunities of easy 
and profitable reading that few can afford to 
ignore. Moreover, the publishers have not been 
content simply with the novelty of their idea. 
They have tried to realise it on a generous scale. 
The book carries more than 400 illustrations, 
and the text appears over the name of the greatest 
living philosopher. 

The execution of the book does not, it'must be 
said, fulfil all the hopes it arouses. The idea of 
illustrating philosophical conceptions by means 
of geometrical diagrams is interesting in principle, 
but in The Wisdom of the West at any rate the 
results are, as Russell himself admits, ‘not always 
entirely successful.’ In some cases the editor has 
chosen to illustrate conceptions that do not refer 
directly to what is experienced, but are, rather, 
interpretations of experience: in such cases a 
diagram cannot, of necessity, help us to under- 
stand that conception. Consider, for example, the 
illustration on page thirty-eight of Anaxagoras’s 
theory that in the composition of anything there 
is something of everything else. The editor has 
tried to illustrate this by means of a white sur- 
face, on which spots of black can be detected. 
But this, it might be retorted, does not show that 
all white surfaces have some black in them: it 
shows only that white surfaces spotted with black 
have some black in them. However, even where 
this difficulty is absent, the diagrams seldom go 
beyond the philosophical captions in either 
lucidity or memorability. For the remaining 
illustrations, the ten ‘compositions’ by John Piper 
are monuments of vulgarity and ineptitude. There 
are many fascinating portraits and facsimiles scat- 
tered through the book, but unfortunately the lay- 
out is uniformly unimaginative. 

The text (for which considerable credit is due 
to the editor, Dr. Foulkes) deviates in a number 
of interesting ways from The History of Western 
Philosophy, Russell's other foray into historio- 
graphy. Aristotle is treated with noticeably more 
reverence, In the History we were summarily told 
that ‘Any person in the present day who wishes 
to learn logic will be wasting his time if he reads 
Aristotle or any of his disciples’; now we read 
that ‘much that is valuable can be learnt from 
him.’ Vico and Kierkegaard, who find no place 
in the History, are here afforded a treatment more 
in accordance with their contemporary standing. 
And Peirce, who is only mentioned en passant in 
the earlier work as the man from whom William 
James claimed to derive pragmatism, is now given 
his due as ‘one of the most original minds of the 
later nineteenth century and certainly the greatest 
American thinker ever.’ 

Some of the changes, however, are less felici- 
tous. The theory of the Association of Ideas, 
which in the History is rightly traced back to 
Locke, is here said to ‘stem ultimately from 
Hume’s theory of causality.” Kant’s conception of 
the Will is classified as Occasionalism, which is 
surely false. The most surprising error of all— 
namely, the complete reversal of Hobbes’s and 
Spinoza’s views about Democracy—is, I suspect, 
due to careless editing. For the erroneous asser- 
tion that ‘Spinoza differs from Hobbes in not 
regarding democracy as the most rational order- 
ing of society’ is surely a rewriting of the ambigu- 
ous assertion in the History that Spinoza ‘disagrees 
with Hobbes in thinking democracy the “most 


natural” form of society.’ Equally (while we are- 


on the subject) I do not detect Russell’s hand in 
the solecism ‘the protagonist of such a theory, 
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and even less in the hideous but recurrent neolo- 
gism ‘doing philosophy,’ which is quite out of 
keeping with the general estimate of philosophy 
to be found throughout The Wisdom of the West. 
For one of the most striking features of the 
book is the way in which Russell, for all his 
ironical attacks upon the absurd pretensions of 
unbridled speculation, clings to the most elevated 
conception of philosophy. Philosophers should 
doubtless be modest, but philosophy itself must 
be ambitious. Philosophy, he asserts, is not a 
form of specialisation, a ‘job’ that one ‘does.’ 
It is, rather, the supreme effort of the intellect to 
encompass the genuine knowledge of one’s day 
into an ordered system. If, as Russell himself sug- 
gests at one point, this has become an all but 
impossible task for modern man, it is Russell 
who has come closest of anyone of our age to 

achieving it. 
RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


Poor View of Moliéere 


Moliére: The Comic Mask. By D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 

The Misanthrope and Other Plays. By Moliére. 
Translated by John Wood. (Penguin Classics, 
3s. 6d.) 


IN his introductory chapter Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
expresses relief at the thought that so few of the 
many books on Moliére are essential reading. It 
is a mistake to begin a book by making disparag- 
ing remarks about the work of one’s predecessors 
in the same field. A great deal of valuable work 
has been done on Moliére in recent years, and if 
Mr. Lewis had treated it with more respect his 
own monograph might have been less disappoint- 
ing than it is. He tells us that he has relied mainly 
on contemporary sources for his biographical 
material. They are by no means always depend- 
able. Contemporary allegations that Moliére con- 
tracted an incestuous union with his own daughter 
can be dismissed as malicious gossip, but there is a 
strong presumption that she was Madeleine 
Béjart’s daughter by the Duc de Modéne. The 
view that the premiére of Tartuffe consisted of 
the first three acts of the present play is difficult 
to defend. The original was almost certainly a 
complete play in three acts which was considerably 
more virulent than the definitive version. It. is 
extraordinary that Mr. Lewis should suggest that 
Tartuffe is intended to be a portrait of a Jansenist. 
Nineteenth-century critics probably were wrong 
in thinking that he represented the Society of 
Jesus, but there can be no doubt that the play was 
partly directed against the kind of casuistry which 
was associated with the Jesuits and which Pascal 


‘attacked with such bitterness in the Provincial 


Letters. 

It is significant that Mr. Lewis commends a 
book by the dreary Faguet as ‘a useful corrective 
to over-adulation’ of Moliére. The trouble with his 
own chapters on the plays is not merely that they 
contain nothing new, but that his whole approach 
suffers from an evident lack of sympathy. He 
rightly describes Le Misanthrope as ‘a supreme 
and lovely masterpiece,’ but with the exception of 
Le Malade imaginaire and some of the simpler 
pieces like Le Bourgeois gentilhomme he appears 
to take a poor view of the rest of Moliére’s euvre. 
The failure to state ‘the case for true religion’ is, 
we are told, a ‘fundamental weakness’ in Tartuffe. 
‘The balance of the play is wrong,’ he goes on. 
‘The dévots of the piece are poor limp mediocre 
specimens.’ Granted that there are serious faults 
of construction which were caused by the trans- 
formation of a three-act into a five-act play, it still 
seems to me to be a marvellous sociological study, 
which has lost none of its original lustre, of the 
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The little-known works of world famous 


authors in one great volume 


THE 


Armchair 
Esquire 


Among the list of authors are Camus, 
Dreiser, Gorki, Hemingway, Aldous 
Huxley, D. H. Lawrence, Sinclair Lewis, 
Thomas Mann, Arthur Miller, Moravia, 
Salinger, Shaw, Steinbeck, Evelyn Waugh 
and Thomas Wolfe. 


Level Seven 
MORDECAI ROSHWALD 


Easily the most powerful attack on the 
whole nuclear madness that any creative 
writer has made so far . . . engrossing and 
exciting reading. . . I recommend it without 
reserve.”°—J. B. PRIESTLEY. “I wish that it 
could be read by every adult in both the 
Eastern and Western bloc.’’—BERTRAND 
RUSSELL. 15s. 


A Game for the 
Living 


PATRICIA HIGHSMITH 
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18s. | 


| seen Mr. 


Gulf,’ 


A new thriller by the author of Strangers | 


on a Train and Deep Water. ‘Miss High- 
smith writes so well . . . Queen of the 
suspense-land between novel and thriller.” 
—MAURICE RICHARDSON, Observer. 16s. 


The Melody 
of Sex 


MAX CATTO 


“Outrageously amusing .. . ( 
it comes off from start to finish, 
an outrageous  success.”*— 
GEORGE MILLAR, Daily Express. 


. an amusing surprise \ 
packet . . . I did not know \ 
Mr. Catto could write so \ 


well.””> — DAVID 
News Chronicle. 


HOLLOWAY, iit 
15s. 


The Workhouse 
Graces 


UNA TROY 


The amusing story of three nuns, an old 
workhouse in a little Irish village, and one 
object of charity—aged 104. ‘“‘Witty, un- 
likely and very enjoyable. ’’—HILARY SETON, 
Sunday Times. 15s. 


HEINEMANN 





effects of a decadent religiosity on a prosperous 
middle-class family in the seventeenth century. 
Don Juan was written in a hurry because the un- 
fortunate dramatist needed a fresh play to replace 
the banned Tartuffe, but in spite of the inevitable 
weaknesses of construction it is a much more con- 
siderable play than the ‘breathless, slightly 
incoherent mixture of comedy and farce’ for 
which Mr. Lewis takes it. L’Avare, which is ‘more 
highly esteemed by British pedagogy than any 
other comedy of Moliére’s,” ‘depresses, as any 
clinical study must.” George Dandin is ‘brutal.’ 
Amphitryon is inferior to Giraudoux’s play on 
the same theme and its atmosphere is that of an 
‘overheated nightclub. It is a discouraging 


balance sheet for a master who, after 300 years, | 
remains by far the most popular of all the great 


French seventeenth-century classics. 


Mr. Lewis is even harder on Moliére’s transla- | 


tors than on his critics. “There are no contem- 
porary English renderings worth mentioning,’ he 
says. We must charitably assume that he had not 
Richard Wilbur’s brilliant but uneven 
verse translation of Le Misanthrope when he 
passed this uncharitable judgment. Mr. Wood is 
at least the fourth translator to try his hand at 
Moliére since the war. He admits that much is 
necessarily lost in his prose versions of the 
Misanthrope and Tartuffe, 


but he has done a | 


thoroughly workmanlike job and if his versions | 


were made slightly more colloquial still, they 
should act remarkably well. 


MARTIN TURNELL 


Bishop Rock to Goodwins 


The English Channel. By J. 
(Collins, 25s.) 
Tue Channel was created about eight thousand 
years ago when the North Sea joined the ‘Channel 
and it is a recent formation. One never 
forgets this, reading Dr. Williamson’s stylish and 
superbly documented history of our shores from 
the Scillies to the Thames Estuary. For the great 
division in his story is less a chronological one, 
the Norman Conquest, say, than the great geo- 
graphical differences west and east of South- 


A. Williamson. 


| ampton. Eastwards the coast is a result of the 


Neolithic subsidence which made the Channel in 
the first place. The present-day coastline of Kent 


and Sussex was riven by great lagoons which | 


reached as far inland as Canterbury and Bodiam, 


and it was there that the Cinque Ports flourished | 


in the early Middle Ages. ‘Between Hythe in west 
Kent and the Fairlight upland near Hastings in 
east Sussex, one can easily discern the old cliff 


| coastline sweeping around in a great curved 


bight. . . .. Now this is all farmland, the once- 


tidal rivers embanked, the ports inland tourist | 


traps. West of the Solent, the coastline is older, 
unchanged for many millions of years, with the 
thirty-fathom line only a few miles offshore as far 
as Start Point in south Devon. With the decline 
of the Cinque Ports, the growth of the Wessex 


wool industry and the development of trade to | 


Gascony and Spain, Dartmouth, Plymouth, 


Fowey and Exeter came into their own. The | 


exploitation of British North America was 
launched from here, and here were the bases of 
the Navy in the long series of wars with France 
which culminated in Trafalgar. Piracy and 
wrecking were also endemic in the west until the 
repeal of the Navigation Acts only 110 years 
ago. All these developments are magnificently 


covered. There are also chapters on the rise of | 
the south coast resorts, the influence of the rail- | 


ways, and the wars of the present century. I 

wish he had found space for the fine dash up- 

Channel of the German battleships in 1942. 
DAVID REES 
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Approach to 
Archeology 


STUART PIGGOTT 


A non-technical introduction, by the Profes- 
sor of Prehistoric Archeology at Edinburgh, 
to the principles behind the archeological 
approach to the human past. With 8 plates 
and 12 drawings. Ready. 15s. net 


The Dead Sea 


Community 


I ts Origin and Teachings 
KURT SCHUBERT 
The first practical guide, by an eminent 
authority, to the characteristics and history 
of the people with whom the Dead Sea 
Scrolls originated, and their relation to the 
New Testament. Ready. 12s. 6d. net 


The 
English Tradition 
in Design 


JOHN GLOAG 


An illuminating survey of national design, 
with examples from architecture, furniture. 
silver, fabrics, glass, ironwork, pottery, 
coach-building and printing. With 40 plates 
and 73 line drawings. November. 25s. net 


The Art of 
Making Dances 


DORIS HUMPHREY 

A practical source book on the choreography 
of the modern dance, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. October. 38s. net 


The 
Ballet Annual 1960 


Edited by ARNOLD L. HASKELL 

The fourteenth issue of the established record 
of ballet activity at home and abroad. With 
over 90 photographs by leading ballet 
photographers. November. 30s. net 


Ballet No. 9 


SERGE LIDO 

Lido’s new volume of magnificent photo- 
graphs of internationally famous ballerinas, 
a gallery of composers for the ballet, and other 
features. October. 45s. net 


Traction Engines 


PHILIP WRIGHT 

The first comprehensive, historical account of 
the Farm Engine, the Road Engine, the 
Steam Roller and the Steam Wagon. With 
colour frontispiece, 23 plates and many line 
drawings. November. 21s. net 


Rough Shooting 


JULIAN TENNYSON 

A highly readable guide which takes the rough 
shooter clearly and concisely through the 
whole shooting calendar from January to 
December. 2nd edition, revised by N. M. 
Sedgwick. 16 plates. Ready. 15s. net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 








n jungles, rock-pools, kennels and 
ocean depths, ERNA PINNER hunts out 
the extraordinary facts of birth and 
® breeding among the myriad creatures 
BORN ALIVE, from the Surinam 
‘Toad to the Giant Ant-Eater. With over 
100 charming illustrations by the author, 


ie 2) 
y 


hrough the bogland of Ireland’s 
West Coast tramped T. H. WHITE, 
with rod, gun and goshawk, fairy 
fire at his feet. THE GODSTONE 
AND THE BLACKYMOR is a highly 
original portrait of that haunted terri- 
tory. Illustrated by Ardizzone, 18s. 


he far North is the subject of 
close, affectionate study by two 
experts, the seafarer, PETER FREU- 
CHEN and Dr. FINN SALOMONSEN, 
the naturalist. THE ARCTIC YEAR 
is an authentic source-book for the 
Arctic naturalist and a twelve-month 
jaunt for the arm-chair explorer. 28s. 


| 


ack to the land of Burns where 
ERIC LINKLATER’s new novel grace- 
fully toasts the Immortal Impro- 
priety. THE MERRY MUSE is 
a high comedy about contemporary 
Edinburgh under the deplorable influ- 
ence of a newly-discovered Burns manu- 
script. 16s. 


rom a lush Nassau honeymoon, the 
airline pilot’s bride in CATHERINE 
ROSS’s new novel arrived to join the 
ether ‘roster widows’ in melancholy 
Hardcastle Way. FROM THIS DAY 
FORWARD is a sympathetic, observ- 
ant story of a new branch of society. 15s. 


ee 


game warden in the backwoods of 
the Great Bend, HUGH FOSBURGH’s 
gentle hero found himself caught 

up in a cruel man-hunt—like a 
trapper who kills beaver with THE 
DROWNING-STONE. This ‘back- 
woods thriller’ tells an exciting story 
with skill and humanity. 13s, 6d. 
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A Noble Enigma 


By CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


BIOGRAPHICAL studies of clergymen are a special 
taste of the devout and eccentric, but the life of 
Ronald Knox provides an exception inevitably: 
he was one of the most untypical men of his time, 
of his profession, and of his people. Mr. Waugh’s 
admirable book* on this most lovable and enig- 
matic of men can be read with enjoyment not only 
by co-religionists and specialists, but by the large 
public whom Ronald often delighted through the 
mass media. Though written with apparent ease, 
Mr. Waugh’s task must have been as exacting as 
anything he has undertaken. He has succeeded 
abundantly. 

He opens in the conventional manner by giving 
some account of the family background, and in 
this case the convention pays handsomely. If the 
enigma is never solved, we are enabled to under- 
stand immediately why there should be an enigma. 
Ronald Knox’s heredity, though clerical on both 
sides, showed extreme contrast. His grandfathers 
were both extraordinary human beings, his 
father’s father, George Knox, grimly and un- 
pleasantly so, his mother’s father, Thomas Valpy 
French, Bishop of Lahore, in a wholly opposite 
sense, and though little superficial resemblance 
emerges, it seems allowable to suppose that 
Ronald’s personality owed a major debt to 
French’s scholarly, benign and saintly character. 
Ronald’s own father, Edmund Knox, Bishop of 
Manchester, was a generous-minded parent. Re- 
membering his miserable childhood under the care 
of George Knox, whose household led the com- 
munal life faithfully depicted in the novels of Miss 
Compton-Burnett, he sought his children’s hap- 
piness and earned their love. But his youngest son, 
Ronald, though happy in his worldly surroundings 
from his earliest years, had inherited conflicting 
qualities, as becomes ever clearer to the reader as 
Mr. Waugh’s portrait becomes visible in its 
entirety. His life took a surprising turn at every 
stage. 

He was the most glittering among the glittering 
ornaments of his generation at Eton and Oxford. 
The great prizes of ‘the great career’ seemed all 
within the reach of himself and his fellow-stars in 


Balliol. But Fate dealt a new hand. Most of the’ 


friends of his radiant first days fell in the First 
World War, by the end of which he had himself 
joined the Roman Catholic Church and re- 
nounced the world, though by force of circum- 
stances he was to remain a public figure. Any- 
one who is tempted to believe that this was done 
in any spirit of seeking consolation from grief will 
be disabused on reading either this book or his 
own Spiritual A:neid. He was already, by 1914, 
one of the most prominent of Anglo-Catholic 
clergymen, and his conversion in September, 1917, 
was the end of a long interior debate which the 
war only a little intensified. It was like him that 
he delayed his entry into the Catholic Church 
because this seemed such an obvious step, for he 
had a recurrent suspicion of the obvious. True to 
form, the hierarchy for a long time employed this 
eminent convert in the shadows, from the end of 
the war till 1926, when he was appointed to the 
Oxford chaplaincy. He had in the meantime 
become better known as a master of acrostics, as 
a whodunit novelist, and as a comic radio enter- 
tainer, than as a witness to Christ. Some notion of 
Ronald’s once widely appreciated humorous 
character can be got from In Three Tongues,t a 





‘ ow Knox. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and 
aul, ° 

t In Turee Toncues. By Ronald Knox. Edited by 
L. E. Eyres. (Chapman and Hall, 18s.) 


collection of mostly private pieces assembled by 
his friend, Mr. L. E. Eyres. A review of a book 
by Gertrude Stein is a very good example of 
Ronald’s broad humour, best remembered in his 
philosophical limericks. Most of what has been 
preserved here is written in a spirit of learned 
playfulness now wholly out of fashion. 

It was at Oxford that most of his friends of my 
generation met him. He was kind, unfailingly 
courteous, and long-suffering with our crudity, 
but it was later in life that most of us got to know 
him. He was not often at ease with undergrad- 
uates. He was never an easy conversationalist, and 
though I am sure he would have altered it if he 
could, he often had, in those Oxford days, a look 
in his eyes that seemed to be asking whether it was 
possible that anyone could be quite such an ass 
as his visitor. There is a photograph in the book 
which reproduces that look with precision. He 
seemed to get on best with the people least like 
him, with the mug o’ beer and pipe men. Affecta- 
tion and pose were things so far from him that he 
not only failed to understand them but scarcely 
believed in their existence. Like many men of deep 
mind he had an indestructible simplicity, in his 
case helped by his natural withdrawal from 
ordinary life. He did not make this withdrawal, 
indeed he may be said to have often attempted the 
opposite, but it was his character to be withdrawn. 
For this reason the animal appetites of men and 
their ordinary coarseness of mind and habit were 
always obscure to him. This once caught him out 
in a comical mistake not mentioned by Evelyn 
Waugh. In his best book Enthusiasm he described 
one of the villains of the story:as a four-letter 
man, under the impression, it seems, that the four 
letters commonly stand for ‘prig.’ 1 think myself, 


though I may well be wrong, that Ronald's natural 


delicacy (utterly. removed from _prudishness), 
gravely weakened his translation of the Bible. 

It becomes clear from Evelyn Waugh’s portrait 
that he looked on his Oxford chaplaincy as a 
failure; that he regretted his appointment because 
he had no confidence in his influence over 
adolescent minds at the crossroads. I think he was 
mistaken. A former undergraduate parishioner is 
quoted in evidence of Ronald's lasting effect on 





Chalk 


Chalk, calcium carbonate, should mean school— 
a small, neutral stick neither cool nor hot, 

its smell should evoke wooden desks slamming 
when squeaking over blackboards it could not 
decently teach us more than one plus one. 


Now, no less pedagogic in ruder districts, 

on iron railway bridges, where urchins fight, 

an urgent scrawl names our failure—BAN THE BOMB 
or more peculiarly, KEEP BRITAIN WHITE. 

Chalk, it seems, has some bleeding purposes. 


In the night, secretly, they must have come, 
strict, clenched men-in the street, anonymous, 
past closed shops and the sound of running feet 
till upstairs, next morning, vacant in a bus, 

we observe a once blank wall assaulted. 


There’s not enough chalk in the wronged world. 
to spell out one plus one, the perfect lies. 
HANDS OFF GUATEMALA—though slogans change, 
never the chalk scraping on the pitched noise 
of a nerve in violence or in longing. 
DANNIE ABSE 
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The heroine of Dorothy Margaret Stuart's charm- 
ing book is ‘the harmless, necessary, and often be- 
guiling cat’. Here is a gallimaufry of notable cats 
from archaeology, history, legend and literature. 
lilustrated, 15s 





H. R. Hays’ informal history of anthropologists from 
Schoolcraft to Malinowski. ‘No better introduction to 
social anthropology has been published’ said Geoffrey 
Gorer in The Observer. illustrated, 36s 


AN ATLAS OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


The original edition of Andrew Boyd's survey of 
world problems has had a remarkable success. Now 
it is available, brought right up to date, in paperback 
form. With 70 maps, 6s 


THE HISTORY 
AND ORIGIN 
OF LANGUAGE 


In his highly original study A. S. Diamond seeks 
the true nature of language and its true function and 
structure in modern society, and deduces how lan- 
guage originated. 30s 


discerning 
parents— 


N.B. 


The Russians may have hit the moon, but that intre- 
pid boy reporter Tintin has already arrived there— with 
a fully equipped expedition. The latest of Hergé’s 
full colour cartoon books, Destination Moon and 
Explorers on the Moon will delight children of all 


ages. 8s 6d each 





1939 


the men to whom he preached, stressing that the 


| effect was little noticed at the time. I am quite 


| sure that that testimony is the truer one. By nature 


Ronald was an intellectual aristocrat, with the 


| aristocrat’s arrogance; by spirit and belief he was 


humble, and he was over-aware that so strange a 
man as himself could never be a chaplain beyond 


| criticism. He aimed consistently at sanctity and he 


followed some of the saints in a humility that 


| went to extremes of obedience. I think myself 


that the extremes could be excessive. In the affairs 
of a projected chaplaincy similar to his Oxford 
one, for Catholic boys at Eton, he refused to lend 
his name to an effort to rectify the odious scandal 
arising from the policy whereby their authorities 
endeavoured to dissuade Catholics from sending 


| their sons to Eton by ensuring inadequate provi- 


sion there for the spiritual needs of young souls. 


| Ronald, who loved Eton as few men have done, 


accepted what his Bishops ruled. His hero, the 
Curé d’Ars, accepted all episcopal rulings in a 
like spirit, even when he was manifestly right 
and the Bishops manifestly wrong. One must 


_ respect such selflessness, but one can also regret 
| it, and I must confess that I find this incident 


something hard to understand in Ronald's inspir- 
ing and dedicated life. 

His last ten years were devoted to the com- 
pletion of his life work, Enthusiasm, and to a new 
translation of the Bible. It was his ‘second spring’ 
and he will certainly be remembered chiefly for 


| what he accomplished at the close. Surprisingly 
| and perhaps regrettably Mr. Waugh does not 








envisage literary criticism as a part of the biogra- 
pher’s duty. He only tells here the circumstances 
under which the two works came to be written. 
He may have good reasons for his reticence. 
Enthusiasm occupied Ronald from 1918 to 1949, 
and it is among the most scholarly books of recent 
years. Mr. Waugh evidently prefers that an 


| assessment should only come from a scholar of 


Ronald's own calibre. Other reasons may account 
for the absence of a critical estimate of the transla- 
tion. Though widely admired in English Catholic 
circles, this translation, for all its admirable 
clarity, is not easily relished by anyone familiar 


| with the Authorised or Douay versions. The 


‘timeless English’ that Ronald aimed at sounds 


| genteel and thin to an ear used to the hallowed 


ring of Jacobean thunders. Of course this may be 
part prejudice, and persons of a coming genera- 
tion, who will have known Ronald’s version from 
their first years, may prove fairer critics. 


Funny-Sick 


| Sick, Sick, Sick. By Jules Feiffer. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 


JULES FEIFFER is a cartoonist who draws by ear. 
He fits longer captions to his sketches than any 
comic artist has dared to do since pre-pre-war 


_ Punch. As Kenneth Tynan points out in his intro- 
| duction, Feiffer is above all a dialogue writer—an 
| atomised playwright in an atomic age salvaging 


fragments of a fragmentary culture. Sometimes 
the drawing hardly changes from sentence to sen- 


tence in a series of anything from six to twelve | 


tableaux. The eye becomes a little beadier, the 
chin more assertive, the mouth droops in pro- 
gressive paralysis. The drawing buttonholes you 
and keeps you on the spot. The words edge round 
beyond the periphery of your vision and then kick 
you up the backside. The punch line is usually a 
rabbit punch. 

Feiffer’s draughtsmanship is erratic. At times 
there is a childish honesty of line, an obsessive sim- 
plicity about the repetitive patterns, which is 
reminiscent of those brilliant UPA cartoon films. 


' At other times there is a self-consciously artistic 


\ 


pretentiousness about the big drawings which 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 
FEEFEH FFF FFF FHFE EF O444444444 6446444444444 
A Short History of France 


EDITED BY J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


An excellent introduction to French history, run- 
ning from prehistoric times to the coup d’état of 
1958. The contributors include Sir Ernest Barker, 
Professor D. W. Brogan and Professor Herbert 
Butterfield. 35 maps. 20s. net 


San dn tnt ttn tn tn tn ttn tn tn tn tt aan ame 
The Tragic History 
of the Sea 


EDITED BY C.R. BOXER 


Narratives of the wreck of the three P: East 
Indiamen off South East Africa at the turn of the 
16th-17th centuries, and the tribulations of 

survivors on land. Published for the Hakluyt 
Society. 40S. net 





Three Traditions of 
Moral Thought 


DOROTHEA KROOK 


A study of the development of the religious, secular 
and humanist traditions of European thought, ex- 
emplified by moralists and moral philosophers from 
Plato, Aristotle and St Paul to Bradley and D. H. 


Lawrence. Ready October 16. 30s. net 





The Attorney in 
18th-Century England 


ROBERT ROBSON 


A study of the place in eighteenth-century society 
of the attorneys and solicitors. This book will in- 
terest social as well as legal historians. CAMBRIDGE 
STUDIES IN ENGLISH LEGAL HISTORY. 

25s. net 





Divine Poetry and 
Drama in 16th-Century 
England 


LILY B. CAMPBELL 


A neglected theme in the history of sixteenth- 
century literature—poems and plays based on 
Biblical subjects. Miss Campbell shows the sig- 
nificance of these literary forms and discusses their 
history in detail. 355. net 


444 444444444444-444444444444444 444444444 
The Brewing Industry in 
England, 1700-1830 


PETER MATHIAS 


The first detailed history of brewing from 1700 to 
1830. This book discusses the structure of the 


| industry, the techniques involved in brewing, and 


the relationship of the industry to agriculture, 
banking, and social change. 85s. net 
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Children in be, 


the Close 


GERALDINE 
SYMONS 


Lt 
Recollections of childhood in the Close of 
Salisbury Cathedral fifty years ago. 
“‘*From toads and flower-pots to God above 
the spire and Mrs. Stickleton who had sixteen 
cats’—such memories, vivid and indiscriminate, 
perfectly recall an enchanted childhood.”’— 
Hilary Seton, THE BOOKMAN 18s 
Illustrated by Helen Symons ocroser 29 


Baroque in Italy 
JAMES LEES-MILNE 


An introductory appreciation of the origin, 
meaning and development of the style as 
manifested in Italian building, painting and 
sculpture from the mannerist period of the 
sixteenth century to the emergence of rococo 

in the early eighteenth century. 35s 


90 illustrations ocToBErR 29 
Designer- 


Parry Thomas priver 
HUGH TOURS 


A biography of a leading personality of the 
vintage years, renowned equally for his 
engineering feats and his incredible skill as a 
record-breaking racing driver on the track. 18s 
37 illustrations OCTOBER 29 


Gunner on 
the Western Front 


AUBREY WADE 


The experiences of a private soldier during 
some of the bitterest days of the First World 
Wac. The horrors—and occasional touches of 
humour—of Ypres, Passchendale, the Somme 
and Hill 60 are related with unaffected candour 
and simplicity. 1 8s 


72 illustrations OCTOBER 29 


Modern Architecture 
in Britain 


TREVOR DANNATT 


Introduction by John Summerson 

Selected examples of building in Britain since 
the war which together form a representative 
survey of the recent revolution in the 
architectural scene. 63s 
$00 illustrations OCTOBER 29 








BRITISH BATTLES 


SERIES 


“Batsford’s British Battles Series has been launched in 
fine style with these two volumes, competently written, 
handsomely printed and superbly illustrated.” — 

NEW STATESMAN 


The Capture of Quebec 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


Trafalgar 


OLIVER WARNER 


35 Illustrations 21s 
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suggests that he is signalling his seriousness to us. 
They are ravelled tangles of ink in the Topolski 
manner and I feel that if I caught one end in 
finger and thumb, and pulled, I could unknit the 
whole picture. A few drawings even have that 
slickly amateur look so fashionable among under- 
graduate illustrators. The variations in style and 
standard seem to have no connection with the 
subject. The jokes are always sharp or blunt, fresh 
or faded, precise or muddled, in the words rather 
than in the images. At his best, Feiffer is a cruel 
eavesdropper who embarrasses his victims by 
insisting on returning to them the foolish, messy, 
worn-out phrases they had hoped to discard under 
the table. He has a tape-recorder ear and when- 
ever he forces us to listen to our own voice we 
hate it. It is not entirely his fault that he himself 


has now become part of the non-conformist’s 
uniform equipment. ‘I know this sounds like a 
Feiffer character but .. .’ has become an OK 
opening. He has been adopted as the mascot of the 
enemy. His book is called Sick, Sick, Sick, which 
in the context of the ‘sick joke’ means that how- 
ever nasty, outspoken and critical he seems to be, 
it is all just in fun. It is also subtitled ‘a guide to 
non-confident living’ which suggests that it is be- 
ing sold to those who wish to protect themselves 
against his satire—just as Nancy Mitford's dic- 
tionary of U-usage was snapped up by failed 
social climbers to help them in their second 
attempt at the class summit. Feiffer has been 
almost too successful in his anti-phoney war. Sick, 
Sick, Sick is already a historical] classic. 

ALAN BRIEN 


Monstrous Boys 
The World That Summer. By Robert Muller. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 16s.) 


Old Letch, By Sylvester Stein. (Faber, 15s.) 


A Street in Rome. By Ugo Moretti. Translated by William Weaver. (Muller, 13s. 6d.) 

The Sleep of Baby Filbertson and other stories. By James Leo Herlihy. (Faber, 15s.) 
Isolation. By Jerzy Peterkiewicz. (Heinemann, 16s.) 

Zorba the Greek. By Nikos Kazantzakis. Translated by Carl Wildman. (Bruno Cassirer. 


18s.) 


Most of this week’s books are written in such 
elaborately personal and eccentric styles that they 
might be so many hands urgently waving for 
attention. ‘Ooh, sir, me, sir, they shout, and it 
comes as a shock to realise they don’t really know 
the answers, after all. Among them, decently 
reticent, sits Mr. Muller’s The World That Sum- 
mer. It’s the story of a few months in the life of a 
twelve-year-old boy, Hannes Hacker. Mr. William 
Golding has already established that, given the 
chance, boys will be monsters: what gives an 
added edge to the monstrosity of Hannes’s chums 
is their local habitation—Germany, 1936. Hannes 
is part Jewish and his sister’s lover a Communist 
sympathiser; his father has recently lost his job ° 
on a paper and taken to moody drinking, his 
mother retires to bed with headache tablets. But 
the boy is not known as non-Aryan; he goes to 
the Paulgymnasium and military camps, his com- 
panions are Jungvolk thugs and his allegiances 
tormentingly divided. Recent history tells us there 
can be no happy ending and there isn’t one. What 
makes this novel something more than a fiction- 
ised (and out-of-date) indictment of Nazism is the 
emphasis Mr. Muller has chosen to give it. It is 
the boys who walk away with the story and the 
cruel baiting conversations of adolescence are 
caught to the life: the politics of it all exist only 
through their warping effects. It is a book all the 
more powerful for its restraint. 

Nothing restrains Mr. Stein’s comic invention. 
Even the kettle talks Cockney. ‘ “Oy,” it said, 
“pfffft, Colonel Letchworthy, ‘ere, mate, tea up. 
Do with a cupper char, mate, do wiveacupper- 


‘charmite.”’ (There are times when Old Letch 


reads like a horrifying Western answer to the 
Japanese tea-ritual.) The hero is no colonel, of 
course, but a gangling unemployed actor living in 
Soho. There is a plot of sorts: Letch gets adopted 
as prospective candidate for a local and highly 
independent political party, is given a flash hair- 
cut and told to practise his guitar, falls for a 
beautiful girl and gets her in the end. At the very 
end the kettle makes love to the typewriter 
and, after several faise starts (*““Qwertyuiop, 
asdfghjkl,” went the typewriter. “My italics,” she 
said.’), begins to write this novel. Every age 
presumably gets the whimsy it deserves and I** 
found most of this outrageously funny, a good bit | 
of plunder from the Goons. Great, successful play 
is made with our nervous contemporary trick of 


funny accents; Letch’s ‘feeling for humanity’ only 
rarely obtrudes and his speculations about girls’ 
thighs and age unroll with a mad, pleasing gravity. 

Ugo Moretti’s A Street in Rome (translated, so 
far as one can judge, extraordinarily well) is a 
series of short pieces about the people of Via del 
Babuino, a sort of Italian Soho, and much more 
conventionally bohemian. ‘We... are big- 
hearted, especially with strangers, the hungry 
types we run into on the Spanish Steps, carrying 
few suitcases but plenty of ambitions.’ There's a 
lot of ‘heart’ in this book but less blood than the 
pumping motions might indicate. At its worst it 
indulges in M-G-M simplesse about art and artists 
(‘He Should Never Have Become a Painter’— 
country genius has heart broken by ruthless city 
sophisticate) that is downright embarrassing. At 
its best, it shows an ingenuity and sharp vigorous 
humour that charm without convincing. 

Mr. Herlihy’s short stories, The Sleep of Baby 
Filbertson and the rest, ring crafty Capotan 
changes on a variety of sexual anomalies: in one 
or two of them, the sex is submerged but you won't 
have much trouble in fishing it up. In the title 
story, a grossly fat boy of nineteen dreams of cas- 
tration and a scarred kindly Negro; in another a 
quiet man lends money to a blind man who ‘be- 
trays’ him (one is invited to feel) with a highly 
available girl; there is mad old Lizzy Ballinet on 
the Hollywood pavements, dreaming of love under 
false hair and a picture hat; there is pretty Miguel, 
the queer from Uruguay. This tiresome world of 
nostalgias and physical debility is laid out with 
great skill in the prissy headlong sentences fav- 
oured by this particular school: ‘Please, please, 
stop, I pleaded with myself, think of all the sadness 
in the world, the starving babies in India and the 
cold, cold Eskimos, think of war, how sad, sad, 
sad and perhaps you can stop.” 

In Isolation, Mr. Peterkiewicz’s world is if any- 
thing odder, and scattered to stumbling-point with 
an imagery of stages and drop-curtains the larger 
meaning of which defeats me; but it has af least 
the virtue of retailing the progress of an affair 
between a physically healthy man and woman. 
Alexander Arnin, a free-lance spy on holiday in 
London, meets Dolores, the wife of a South 
American diplomat, at a party: their affair begins 
in cafés, Alexander’s wife dies, he gives Dolores an 
elaborate map of their future meeting-places, and 
in ‘isolation’ (they are to meet each time as 
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Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Classical World 


died bb A. A.M. VAN DER HEYDEN Hist. 
DRS and H. H. SCULLARD PhD FBA The 
resources of author, cartographer and camera- 
man combine to produce an engrossing re-crea- 
tion of Greece and Rome. The photographs, 
many of them taken specially for this book, form 
a valuable part of the work. The text provides 
a stimulating outline of classical history. The 
maps present many unexpected aspects ol 
classical life. 

475 gravure plates and 37 maps in full colour 
222pp. November 70s 





Nelson’s Shorter 
Atlas of the Bible 


L. H. GROLLENBERG This popular edition 
of Nelson’s Atlas of the Bible retains every virtue that 
made the longer book unique: freshness, 
imagination in integrating text, and 
photographs. The maps, specially redrawn, 
place events in their historical setting; text 
entirely rewritten and new illustrations added 
200 gravure plate: and 1Opp. of map» 

November 15s 


maps 


recalling 


NELSON’S ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 


This isa superb atlas, but also much more. No 
school which takes religious knowledge, or 
incient history, seriously, can afford to be with 
book.’—The Times Educational Supp. 


35 maps in 8 colours, 060,000- 


out this 
f#O8 gravure plates, 
{ text, 26-pp. index Jo 


ATLAS OF THE 
EARLY CHRISTIAN WORLD 


\ really sumptuous book . Actually, it 
much more than an atlas . . . This is one of the 
st |} k j h “me hich | membe 
De DOOKS On its theme which ! ever remempet 
seeing.’—Spectator 620 gravure plates, 42 
our maps, 60,000-word text, 24-pp. index 70 





KARSH 


Portraits of Greatness 
YOUSUF KARSH has portrayed more cel 


brities than any other living photographer. Here 
ire 96 of his most memorable portraits—includ 


ng H.M. the Queen, Pope John XNIIl, 
Churchill, Eisenhower, Nehru, — Einstein, 
Schweitzer, Hemingway, Picasso, Margot 


Fonteyn, Augustus John, Helen Keller. A lively 
text describes each sitting. 


96 gravure plates November 12 5 $8 





Catholics and Divorce 
dited by P. J. OPMAHONY A group of dis- 


tinguished contributors, including Dr. J. C. 
Heenan, Archbishop of Liverpool and Bishop 
Beck of Salford, with six others, clerical and 
lay, explain the Catholic viewpoint on marriage 


and divorce. 12s 6d 


Dwarf Bulbs for 
the Rock Garden 


E. B. ANDERSON A thoroughly comprehen- 
sive work by an ex-President of the Alpine 
Society. 

4pp. of coloured photographs by the author 


coming this month 18s 






































strangers) they bed in borrowed rooms. The rest 
of the plot is a tease and doesn’t reward pursuit. 
There are too many fake-worldly ‘facts of life, 
a la Durrell, strewn about: ‘Few women have 
good brains, but give them love and let them 
relax afterwards, stretched out across the bed, 
and they will go up in flashes of sheer intelligence 
like rockets, perhaps in honour of their deity, the 
Moon.” But in the grave coolness of much of the 
writing and in the creation of at least one sub- 
sidiary character (Commander Pennyworthing, an 
old rummy of an ex-spy), there are signs that Mr. 
Peterkiewicz could do better with a less unworthy 
plot. 





| 


Kazantzakis’s Zorba the Greek has just been | 
reissued—this translation was first published in | 


1952—and to the pean of praise that met it seven | 


years ago | hesitate to add a small voice saying | 
found Zorba, the massive mythic peasant with his 
child’s cunning and whirling words, a bit of a 
trial some time before the end. But the book has a 
poetic amplitude of vision, a ‘Russian’ compre- 
hensiveness and gusto, that find superb fulfilment 
in One or two of its incidents, in particular the 
crucial one of Zorba’s toying with the affections 
of poor bedraggled Dame Hortense. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Ends of the Earth 
On April 29, 1827, the Dey of Algiers struck the 


French Consul in the face with his fly-whisk, a | 


small ivory stick tipped with peacock-feathers. 
To vindicate her honour, France took Algeria. At 
first only the sack and occupation of the city were 


intended, and were accomplished in 1830 by a | 


| cavalry and artillery squadron which jingled into 


the Kasbah to the strains of Rossini’s “William 
Tell.” But by 1844, the long resistance of Abd-el- 
Kader had embroiled 80.000 troops and the Sultan 
of Morocco in a full-scale war, and after Bugeaud’s 


victory at Isly there was no more talk of with- | 


| drawal. Rather, to encourage colonisation, the 


Minister of Public Instruction commissioned 
France’s most popular novelist, Alexandre 
Dumas, to write a travel book about the con- 
quered territory. Flown with the success of Monte 


Cristo, Dumas demanded the use of a warship | 


for the trip and, in November, 1846, embarked 
with a party of friends at Cadiz in the steam 
corvette Véloce (his son, Alexandre fils, who had 
disappeared mysteriously at Seville, rejoined them 
at Gibraltar with thirty-seven stanzas of Byronic 
explanation). After touching at Tangier, they 


sailed to Algiers, only to find Bugeaud gone to | 


Oran with another batch of official sightseers. 
Rather than loiter until his return, Dumas 
ordered the corvette to take them to Tunis, a 
piece of lordliness which launched a first-class 
row in the Assembly when he got back to Paris. 


Dumas shifted the blame on to the hapless | 


minister, but his account of his jaunt, Tangier to | 


Tunis (Peter Owen, 18s.), affectionately translated 
in an abridged form by A. E. Murch, reveals him 
shamelessly as the kind of man who helps himself 
to other people’s cigars. Esteeming his use of the 
Véloce fully justified by his greatness and the 
Parisian gaiety he and his friends were bringing 
into taciturn naval lives, he swaggered the deck 
like a yachting millionaire, potting at gulls with 
his shiny new sports-gun (he stunned two, which 
the sailors nursed reproachfully). He knew noth- 
ing of the Arab West except Delacroix’s pictures, 
and after stage-managing prose versions of the 
painter’s Bedouin boar-hunt and Jewish wedding, 
he concentrated on filling crates with carpets, pot- 
tery, copper, cushions and hookahs for an ‘Arab 
room’ in his fantastic new chateau at Port-Maizly 
(he gazed pensively at a nubile Tunisian twelve- 
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by 
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Illustrated—30s. net 
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IN THREE 
TONGUES 


by 


RONALD KNOX 


EDITED BY L. E. EYRES 
18s. net 
A selection of occasional pieces in Greek, 
Latin and English, including satirical critiques 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Gertrude Stein, 


and, in verse, the famous ‘Absolute’ and 
Abitofhell’. 


THE 
GARLANDED 
LAMB 


A novel by 
HAZEL THURSTON 
15s. net 


MARGARET IRWIN writes: 

‘I don’t know when I’ve got so completely lost 
in a novel so enjoyed it as in The 
Garlanded Lamb: it has a rare quality, subtle, 
yet misleadingly simple in its expression . . . 
The joy of the book is that there are no 
recriminations, only a warm appreciation of 
people for what they are, and not as they 
ought to be’. 
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FROM THE TERRACE 


255. 





To be published in November 


GRIVAS 


Portrait of a Terrorist 


DUDLEY BARKER 
illustrated 25s. 


MIDDLE EAST 
DIARY 


COL. R. M. MEINERTZHAGEN 





and two outstanding novels 
MAN IN THE 
DARK 
WILFRED COOK 


THE PARISH OF 
LONG TRISTER 


MICHAEL, RAMSBOTHAM 
155. 





already published 


THE 
SPANISH TOWN 
PAPERS 


Some sidelights on the 
American War of Independence 


E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 
Ilustrated 


| RADICAL JACK 

. The Life of the First 
Earl of Durham 
LEONARD COOPER 


21s, 


355. 
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year-old, but rejected the thought with a middle- 
aged sigh). Apart from impressing his decorations 
and royal connections on the crown prince of 
Tunis, he made few inroads into Arab life. Mostly 
he dined in messes, wrung gallant fellows’ hands 
and lionised at consular receptions (at Tunis, 
Alexandra fils polked so vigorously he fell and 
injured himself). Needless to say, his journal is 
infinitely vivacious, with bravura descriptions of 
dazzling ports, dark markets and stormy sunsets 
in the Kabylie. But it seems doubtful whether his 
tour brought home to French readers the shape of 
North Africa’s future beneath the tricolour half 
so vividly as it must have done to their new 
subjects. 

Juliette de Bairacli Levy comes of one of the 
old Jewish families which has branched round 
the Mediterranean from Smyrna to Tetuan, and 
beyond. She herself was bred in Manchester, and 
believes that the Messiah has come and gone; 
but in 1951 she went to keep sheep on a kibbutz in 
northern Israel, and returned last year on a visit 
which provides the framework of Summer in 
Galilee (Faber, 25s.). She took a room with her 
two small children in Tiberias, the Roman lake- 
town, where, among scholar-heroes of Josephus’ 
wars, the great Sephardic rabbi Maimonides. is 
buried. Like the legendary Cordovan who was 
Saladin’s physician, Miss Levy is a herbalist: less 
of a profession than a way of mind, which has 
taken her among the gipsies of Spain and North 
Africa, and clearly drew her to this biblical land- 
scape. She follows a vegetarian diet of grains, 
fruit and honey, says sweeping, dogmatic things 
about chlorinated water and laboratory drugs, 
and affirms unsmilingly the therapeutic efficacy 
of clay and goat-dung. It would be easy to make 
fun of her book, whose conscious, oddly staid 
scriptural rhythms are broken by no ripple of 
humour; but I don’t think I want to. The theory 
in which its roots lie may be pure yogurt, but the 
image she evokes—picnicking with her brown 
children by the clear immemorial water, scratch- 
ing up Roman potsherds from the reeds, buying 
pomegranates in Nazareth’s steep, bright streets 
—is idyllic. Her indifference to modern Israel’s 
plight and bustle is irritating, but also in a way 
enlarging, building again in the mind that 
medieval world her medicine belongs to: the 
Mediterranean world whose citizenship was 
shared none the less in the ghettoes of Istanbul, 
Alexandria, Seville and Algiers, and which the 
Jews, gaining a nationality, seem to have sacri- 
ficed. 


Mary Motley’s Devils in Waiting (Longmans, 
18s.) were not only the obscure deities of the 
Congo, where her French husband was appointed 
military secretary to the Governor-General of 
Equatorial Africa soon after their marriage, but 
also the various forms of cafard lurking in the 
path of a spirited, rather intelligent young woman 
in the bungaloid colonial society of Brazzaville. 
On the whole, she found primitive Africa less 
terrifying. than the decorums and complacencies 
of the other civil service wives, and their. per- 
petual fear that, at something they or their hus- 
bands might do, M. Blum back in Paris ‘ne sera 
pas content.’ It was tempting to turn from them 
to the stories of magic and possession in the bush, 
and she came shakingly close to understanding 
them at a long, overpowering display of drum- 
ming. But although she wrote home after her first 
safari into the bush that ten unforgettable days 
had made up for two wasted years, she saw the 
red light there. They met a suave district com- 
missioner who, following a similar fascination 
and revulsion, had become an initiate of a leopard 
cult; and there was an endearing old ivory-hunter 
who kept his inner life in a hut lined with arching 





white-gold, faintly redolent tusks. They escaped 
just in time, and today Miss Motley says she looks 
back with neither distaste nor infatuation, but 
liking, ‘the most testing thing of all.’ It is this 
cool, personal emotion which gives her remini- 
scences individuality, and a minor distinction. 


Anyone whose faith in French civilisation has 
been shaken by reading her or Dumas should 
turn at once to France Observed (Thames and 
Hudson, 37s. 6d.) to find the legend intact and 
glowing. The gap in Doré Ogrizek’s series of 
picture-books of countries has been filled with a 
volume even more lavish and nostalgic than the 
others. Every quartier and duchy is here, with its 
monuments, its myths, heroes and great vintages 
introduced dutifully if vaguely by some immortal 
of the Académie. (The price one pays for life in 
a rational country seems to be an old age of 
Comtist sanctification which demands such ges- 
tures as these.) There are no photographs; legend 
untrammelled is caught on every page by bright 
little water-colours of fountains, cafés, dovecotes 
and such coins pittoresques. The style is roughly 
that of an expensive and handsome French greet- 
ing-card, and if you’ve been too shy to buy these 
from bouquinistes in front of friends, you can 
now retire with this to your cabinet. Come tothink, 


it might well be exchanged as a kind of munificent | 


salutation this Christmas among the better class 
of millionaire. 
RONALD BRYDEN 


Lord Chief Justice 


The Chief: The Biography of Gordon Hewart. By 
Robert Jackson. (Harrap, 21s.) 


LorD CHERWELL having been dealt with by Sir 
Roy Harrod, Mr. Jackson has now written the 
candid biography of an almost equally brilliant 
and certainly no less unpopular figure of the same 


epoch. Hewart was in politics until he was fifty, ‘ 


he was a superb advocate and was described by 
Carson as the best Attorney-General there had 
ever been; and if his ferocious ambition had not 
attached itself to the law, he might easily have 
reached the political summit. But, as he said later, 
‘Lord Chancellors don’t last long, but the Lord 
Chief Justice goes on for ever’: the dubious and 
complicated manceuvres between Lloyd George, 
Reading, and Hewart which enabled him to attain 
that position resulted in an eighteen years’ term of 
office whose best effect was its own bad example. 


With all his gifts, as Mr. C. P. Harvey has 
written, ‘he lacked the one quality which should 
distinguish a judge: that of being judicial.’ It is 
one of the great ironies of his career that his most 
celebrated dictum, ‘It is of fundamental import- 
ance that justice should not only be done, but 
should manifestly and undoubtedly be seen to be 
done,’ was so thoroughly disregarded by its 
author; and Mr. Jackson’s rueful apologia that 
lawyers were consoled by the fact that when 


Hewart took sides he invariably espoused the right | 


one is not the most convincing in the world. The 
more usual excuse that trained lawyers find it 
difficult to become impartial is disproved both by 
history and by the fact that all advocates have on 
occasion to take a judicial look at their own cases. 


In many other ways, of course, Hewart was 
a man of sense and brilliance; with The New 
Despotism, for all its defects (he later expressed 
his regret at having written it), he started a good 
work which only recently, at two Royal Commis- 
sions’ remove, has flowered into statute with the 
Tribunals and Inquiries Act of 1958. He advo- 
cated the extended use of juries, and of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. He 
denounced the incomprehensibility of Acts of 
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by DAVID LAMPE 


David Lampe has written an enthralling account of 
the strange life and unexplained death of Geoffrey 
Pyke, the inventor whose war-time ideas astonished 
Churchill and who became Mountbatten’s back- 
room boffin. Pyke’s inventive genius embraced 
education, commerce, mechanics and sociology as 


well as war. 


Illustrated 18s. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Waterfowl ofthe World: Volume Three Delacour & Scott £6 6s. 


Deals with eiders, pochards, scoters, golden-eyes, mergansers and stitf-tailed ducks. 
22 exquisite colour plates by Peter Scott. (November) 


My Golfing Album = Henry Cotton £2 2s. 
The greatest golf book ever, with instruction, reminiscences, tips and hints, humour 
and philosophy. facts and figures. Over 600 photographs. (November) 

Country Houses of Dorset 4. Oswald £3 3s. 
The first of a series of county histories of important houses—their architecture, 
background, builders. craftsmen. 208 photographs. (November) 

Victorian Pottery and Porcelain G. 8. Hughes £2 12s. 6d. 


A complete survey, describing types, processes, makers and their masterpieces. 
100 photographs. (October) 


Golf Addicts on Parade 
93 sparkling cartoons by the original ‘Addict,” showing golfers in their many 
moods and degrees of madness. (October) 

A Career for Your Daughter 10s. 64. 
Details of forty careers to help girls with varying interests, qualifications and 
standards of education. (October) 

Desert Plants: Cacti & Succulents Oliver Leese 30s. 
The Genera! deals with plants in the wild and in cultivation, both rare and popular 
species. 52 photographs. Many drawings. (November) 

Japanese Flower Arrangement Dods Bebb 2Is. 


Describes these exquisite arrangements, and the principles which lead to success. 
16 full page photographs. (November) 


George Houghton 15s. 





ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS 1960 


Country Life Annual Over 300 photographs 10s, 
Amateur Gardening Annual bs. 
Beautiful Britain Calendar 6s. 
Beautiful Britain in Colour Calendar 9s. 6d. 
Gardens of Britain in Colour 9s. 6d. 
Hills of Britain in Colour 8s. 6d. 





Send for New Catalogue 


NEW 
BOOKS 


ies 2-10 Tavistock Street, London W.C.2 caascai 





The Third Reich: 


First Phase 
Volume III 


Continuing the series of Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, this volume begins in 1934 at the time of Hitler’s 
first meeting with Mussolini, and covers a period of nine 
months during which the German Government were faced 
with the international repercussions of the Rohm purge and 
the Dollfuss putsch and with economic complications con- 
nected with foreign exchange and raw materials shortage. 

60s. (post 2s. 9d.) 


Scottish Castles 


Prominent among features of the Scottish landscape are 
the castles and tower houses of which there are more than a 
thousand in ruin orrepair. This book describes the develop- 
ment of the castle in Scotland as a fortification, a dwelling- 
house, and an architectural achievement. Illustrated. 

4s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


The Story of WVS 


by VirGINiA GRAHAM 


Written to commemorate the twenty-first anniversary of 
the Women’s Voluntary Service, this book gives some 
account of the bewildering variety of tasks, many of them 
unpleasant, undertaken by the organisation. since its in- 
ception in the uneasy days of 1938. Attractively produced 
on art paper, with coloured pictorial cover, numerous 
photographs, and decorations by David Langdon. 

3s. 6d. (post 6d.) 


Ready soon 


City of Cambridge 


Another beautifully illustrated inventory from the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments, and certainly the 
most ambitious so far undértaken. For the first time, 
detailed accounts of 18th and 19th century buildings are 
included, giving a more comprehensive picture than the 
earlier volumes. In two parts (not sold separately). 

105s. (post 3s. 3d.) 


Cambrian Forests 


A Forestry Commission guide to one of the most beautiful 
regions of the Welsh countryside. There are contributions 
by specialists on the historical features, geology, animal and 
plant life of the area, and for the visitor details are given of 
the various approaches. Fully illustrated -with drawings, 
maps and photographs. 5s. (post 6d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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Kings in Grass Castles 
MARY DURACK 


Patrick Durack, the author’s grandfather, 
landed in Australia in 1853 as a poor Irish 
immigrant, When he died in 1898 he had 
established his family as ‘kings’ in the 
‘grass castles’ of their vast pastoral leases. 
This is his story. Illus. Maps 45s. 


The Sea was Kind 
ALBERT KLESTADT 


Klestadt’s simple and superb account of 
his 1,700 mile voyage of escape from the 
Japanese (he sailed from the Philippines to 
Australia in an open boat using a page torn 
from a Dutch atlas as a chart). 

Illus, 21s, 


Pai Naa 
The Story of Nona Baker 


DOROTHY THATCHER 
and ROBERT CROSS 


At once the story of a remarkably brave 
woman, who survived astonishing hard- 
ships; and a first-hand account of the 
Chinese Communist guerillas, with whom 
Nona Baker and her brother took refuge 
during the Japanese occupation of Malaya. 

Illus, 18s. 


* 


A Matter of Conviction 
EVAN HUNTER 


The Author of The Blackboard Jungle has 
written another compelling readable novel 
taking, this time, the theme of the murder 
of a blind Puerto..Rican boy by three 
teenage members of an Italian gang in a 


New York slum. 16s, 


Alas, Babylon 
PAT FRANK 


‘A brilliant success. A novel about what 
months or so after a Russian nuclear attack. 
Mr. Frank is a real novelist who makes his. 
characters live in waywardness and trivi- 
ality as well as courage.’ J. D. SCOTT 
(Sunday Times). 2nd Imp. 155s. 
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Parliament and upheld the independence of the 
judiciary—admittedly the opposition to this 
feature of the Constitution was largely a figment 
of his imagination, but the notion was sound. 

What is more, to a present-day reader he seems, 
like some of his contemporaries, rather larger than 
life, less montonously decent and self-conscious 
than his successors in great office. Bursting 
with ambition, industry, courage, prejudice, 
vanity and righteous indignation, the draper’s son 
from Bury made his own room at the top. ‘Hewart 
I was and Hewart I remain—to you’ he told an 
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old Manchester friend who addressed him as 
‘my lord.’ It is not only a difference in character 
that makes it hard to imagine Lord Parker writing 
articles in the News of the World on ‘Should a 
Man be Hanged?’ or Sir Reginald Manningham- 
Buller threatening the Prime Minister with the 
words ‘I shall resign as Attorney-General and give 
up politics altogether if I am not appointed Lord 
Chief Justice.’ Perhaps this is all for the best. Or 
is it? Mr. Jackson’s book provides a readable and 
inconclusive answer. 

ROBERT LINDLEY 


Publisher’s Proofs 


An Occupation For Gentlemen. By Fredric Warburg. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY is a difficult form to write 
because, in its broadest definition, it is too 
amorphous. If any and every reminiscence about 
oneself can find a place in the book, it soon loses 
both shape and impact. The only way is to decide 
in advance what kind of book you want to write, 
and resist the constant temptation to stray into 
other kinds. If the story is to be personal, dealing 
with the author’s inner life and development, then 
everything should be excluded that does not bear 
directly on that theme. ‘Total recall’ is not enough; 
self-analysis is the principle, and honesty the only 
guide. The result may be dull in places—it can 
even, as Mile de Beauvoir’s recent volume demon- 
strated, be dull all the way through—and yet be 
successful and worth reading within these limits. 
At the other extreme we have the ‘career’ bio- 
graphy, whether of an ambassador or a wicket- 
keeper. In such cases, what we are interested in is 
the man’s public life and achievements, and if he 
chooses not to tell us anything about his inward 
doubts, hesitations and conflicts, the decision is 
his and we can’t grumble. 


Mr. Warburg must know these simple facts, and 
yet he can be seen wavering, from chapter to 
chapter and even from page to page, between 
incompatible methods. The chief interest of his 
story—and it is a considerable one—is public. 
Here is one of our foremost. publishers, a man 
whose working life has been given to the task of 
finding good manuscripts, turning them into books 
and getting the public to buy them; naturally 
everyone interested in books will want to know as 
much as possible about the professional attitudes 
of such a man, his approach to his work, the kind 
of relationship he strikes up with his authors, the 
financial Odyssey that lies behind the firm’s 
balance-sheets. We may also, from natural human 
inquisitiveness, enjoy scraps of information about 
the author’s personal history; but these are very 
much less to the purpose. To be blunt, it must, in 
such matters, be all or nothing. Either the public 
man, or the private. Either the full story of his 
working, exterior, public life, or the full story of 
the thoughts that pass in the silence of his own 
heart. But not, please not, a surface of the one 
decorated with uneven blobs of the other. 


Here is an example of what I mean. Mr. War- 
burg, like many other men before and since, con- 
tracted an unlucky first marriage, and-found him- 
self, in his thirties, faced with divorce and the 
need for a new start. In a public autobiography, 
the bare fact is enough. We have no right to know 
the inner history of distresses and disasters such 
as this, unless at the invitation of the author him- 
self. Mr. Warburg, however, goes too far for the 
one method and not far enough for the other. He 
embroiders the bare fact with an odd detail here 
and there, such as that his wife made him under- 
take a course of Freudian analysis, which he did 
unwillingly because ‘I could see no reason for an 


attempt to alter my character structure, which 
appeared to me adequate, more or less, for the 
purposes of my life.’ This sort of thing gets us 
nowhere. The reader is given too much informa- 
tion to pass over the topic without speculation, 
too little to form a definite opinion. The result is 
a blurring which spreads to the whole narrative. 

I may seem to be labouring this point about 
method, but it must be done now or never, for this 
is a half-way stage; another volume is promised, 
which will take the story beyond 1939 and cover 
some very important material—Mr. Warburg's 
war-time friendship with George Orwell, the 
merging of his firm with Messrs. Heinemann, his 
appearance in the dock for publishing an allegedly 
obscene book. It is important that this story, if it 
is not already written, should be handled without 





Pitchfork Department 


It was patent in this ancient city, paradise of 

Statuary, that pigeons lacked respect for great- 
ness. 

Lucky statesmen, innocent generals and forgiven 
thinkers, 


Their iron breasts. befouled, their noble brows 

Turned grey, their swords and croziers rusted, 

Manuscripts illuminated, padded shanks gone 
leprous. 


Yet the children loved the pigeons, it pleased the 

Taxpayers to be used as perches. They walked 
our streets, 

Sometimes were run over, did not despise our 
bread. 


So the city fathers, as humane as is becoming 

In this age of letters and elections, set out 

Drugged fodder: ‘Let the sleeping birds be 
stacked 


With care in corporation vehicles, and conveyed to 

Some remote and rural district. Let them there be 
laid 

In appropriate positions in their proper places.’ 


They slept the week-end through, lost in a dream 

Of the Hall of the 33,333 Buddhas, or the day 

When every: civil servant will- be issued with a: 
public statue. 

On Tuesday afternoon, from under their 
umbrellas, 

The city fathers watched the homing pigeons, 
assiduous, unresenting, 

Bowels gently stimulated, natural functions un 
affected. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 
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AUTUMN READING from ODHAMS 
The High Tower 
of Refuge 


EDGAR H. S. CHANDLER 


As timely as it is tragic and moving—the 
first complete account of refugee relief 
throughout the world. “Heartbreaking 
and heartwarming.” — British Weekly. 





Destined Meeting 


LESLIE BELL 


“.. a story of heroism and horror. . . to 
make the reader at once be proud of and 
despair of hymanity.”—World’s Press News. 
Illustrated. 18s. net 


Madame Blavatsky 


JOHN SYMONDS 


“A fascinating, ludicrous yet tantalising story, 
told here with considerable negligent skill . . . 
deserves to be read by credulous and in- 
credulous alike.”—-Toynbee, The Observer. 
Illustrated. 21s. net 





Pin-stripe Saboteur _ iiustrated. 2s. net Prayer Can Change 
CHARLES WIGHTON SSS P 
The true, breathtaking story of the Swiss Jew Reprint Fourth Impression | Your Life 


who stayed in fallen France—to lead the 
Resistance against the slaughterers of his race. 
18s. net 


| Hitler—A Study 
Mysteries: Solved | in Tyranny 


| Revised to include new material. 
and Unsolved ““A masterpiece which will rank 
HAROLD T. WILKINS 


DR. WILLIAM R. PARKER 
and ELAINE ST. JOHNS 
‘This sincere and earnest book . . . is calculated 


to produce impressive results.”—Christian 
Herald. 16s net 


First Stop: the Moon 


| among the classics of biography.” — WOLFGANG SCHROEDER 


John Grigg in National & English 

















A fascinating, far-ranging collection of the Review. Illustrated. 30s. net | The book of the moment on the topic of today 
strangest stories in the world. Out on Monday. ee eee 2 —and tomorrow—examines the future of space 
16s. net travel. Illustrated. Out on Monday 18s. net 

FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS “¢ 





Learn the 
French * 








TULL OLA 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 








** FOR BOOKS ¥ * 


6A bookshop such as 
booklovers dream of. 


in France 


To learn a language really well you 
must hear the rhythm and the lilt of the | 
everyday speech of ordinary people. 
na | teaches you by this quick, = ~ 7 
thorough, effortless method. You learn | unique lern_method of language 


by listening fo the voices of distin- ; 
guished speakers and professors on | Of your choice. Find out alt about this 





There is no other 
bookshop, anywhere, to 
compare with Foyles.9 


specially prepared Linguaphone records, 
following the words in the illustrated 
textbook. In half the usual time Lingua- 
phone enables you to speak, read and 
write the language—and, above all, to 
understand it when spoken. 

There is no formal learning. From the 
start you are thrown into the conversa- 
tional atmosphere of the boulevard, the 
café and the plage. Put in fifteen minutes 


learning. Post the coupon below. Full 
particulars will be sent by return. 


“Our enjoyment was much more complete” 


“My wife and I went to Dieppe as 
we had done the year before. Between 
this year and last we had started the 
Linguaphone Course. Need I say that 
the difference in our French between the 
two years was remarkable and our 


a day and in a few months you can 
express yourself freely in the language 


‘ere LINGUAPHONE FOR LANGUAGES ~~~) 





enjoyment was much more complete.’ 
L. G. H., Chislehurst. 


—A Customer’s Letter 
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Autumn Successes 
at 
Secker & Warburg 
John Prebble 
THE BUFFALO 
SOLDIERS 





fine book.” —Sunday Express 
“There is a quiet inevitability about it 
that belongs to history.” 

15s. JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer 


Frederic Mullally 


DANSE 
MACABRE 


“Contemporary nihilistic nympholepsy 
and psychopathic corruption in London, 
Paris, Rome, Barcelona, Tangier. You'll 
be right in there reading at the finish.” 
MAuRICE RICHARDSON, Observer 
Selling furiously. First and second impres- 
sions exhausted, third ready. 
18s. 


Mike Banks 
RAKAPOSHI 


“Until last year, Rakaposhi defied all 
efforts to set foot on its gleaming white 
summit. The sixth failure, and then succéss 
at the seventh attempt, are both described 
by Captain Mike Banks of the Royal 
Marines. One of the best mountaineering 
books for years.” 
25s. 


—The Star 





— and — 
look out ‘for these 
Christonad Specials 


* VICKY’S WORLD x* 


The pick of recent cartoons by the famous satirist 
and wit, Our leaders as they do not see —_ 1 
Ss. ° 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, HAPPY 
NEW YEAR—Phyllis McGinley 


A delightful collection of light Christmas poems 
and pieces, wittily illustrated and finely = 
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the imprecision of method that mars this first 
volume. This is a utilitarian point; I am not asking 
for art, but for a story that tells us what it sets 
out to tell us. 

For, of course, the reason why Mr. Warburg 
has published so many important books is because 
he has involved himself passionately in the life of 
his time; so that when a book comes along that 
has something important to say about that life, 
he spots it at once and does not need to wait for 
reports from this and that reader, reviewer, com- 
mittee. For this, one forgives much. His story is 
an important one because he has done important 
work. And he has had the strength to carry on 
with it under conditions that were very seldom 
ideal and often downright desperate. It takes 
courage and vision to allow your sense of quality 
to operate at all, let alone guide your decisions, 
when you are fighting off money worries with the 
other half of your mind. 

The money worries, one trusts, will be laid to 
rest in the second volume, with the story of how 
Secker and Warburg Ltd. were absorbed by one 
of the behemoths of the publishing world. All 
modern commerce is cannibalistic, and a large 
firm that gobbles up a respected smaller firm never 
fails to keep the name alive. (I suppose the motor- 
car we know as the Sunbeam-Talbot should really 
be called the Hillman-Humber.) Mr. Warburg is 
not yet, and one hopes never will be, reduced to a 
merely symbolic function; still, one of the things 
one would most like to learn from the second 
volume is how these publishing empires work. 

But of course, whatever the details, one thing is 
certain, both now and in the future. Nobody is 
going to tell Fred Warburg what he can publish 
and what he can’t. One or two people have tried— 
but nobody ever got away with it. 

JOHN WAIN 


Lugard and Livingstone 


The Diaries of Lord Lugard 1889-1892. Edited by 
Margery Perham and Mary Bull, (Faber, 
3 vols., 8 gns.) 

David Livingstone: Family Letters 1841-1856. 
Edited by I. Schapera. (Chatto and Windus, 
2 vols., 60s.) 


IT is good doctrine that the wish to evangelise is 
human and healthy, the wish to conquer diseased. 
These two books record the early careers of the 
greatest missionary in Africa and the man who is 
now being recognised as the greatest African 
conqueror, for although Lugard did nothing so 
crudely aggressive as Cesar or Alexander, yet a 
conqueror of their uneasy stamp he was. Living- 
stone was good-natured, attracted to other people, 
distrustful of any effort so violent that it involved 
the suffering of others: he travelled because he 
wanted to spread the Gospel and only a little out 
of ambition to preach where nobody had preached 
before. By contrast, Lugard was darkly driven by 
a passion of self-hatred, by a dreadful fear of love 
mixed with a pathetic, irrepressible hunger for 
love. Lugard was indeed the quintessential Vic- 
torian hero; a public schoolboy and Indian Army 
officer who was betrayed in love and fled to Africa 
with that ancient pair of contradictory ambitions: 
to be utterly forgotten and to raise a monument 
to his own self-denial. 

The Livingstone letters cover his beginning in 
Africa, the early ministry in Bechuanaland, his 
marriage to Robert Moffat’s daughter and raising 
of a family at his own remote mission of Kolobeng 
among the Bakwena. Most of the material is dull, 
but his letters home reveal some typically Scottish 
doublethink: as soon as he lapses into Scots, his 
ideas and vocabulary become richly coarse and 
un-missionary. There are indications that he felt 
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his own Scots part to be vaguely Satanic, and it 
was in the same breath that he urged his absent 
children to love Jesus and speak English. Living- 
stone liked Africans, and needed none of Lugard’s 
rules against showing weakness before natives: 
Moreover, his palate was tough and he ate local 
porridge and rhino meat without disdain. The 
Bakwena diet, after all, was far less revolting than 
the prescriptions he counselled by letter for his 
own relations: concoctions of roots, metallic salts 
and oxides, vile acids and medieval poisons which 
would have shocked any witch-doctor. 

The fundamental story in these letters is that of 
Livingstone’s work among the Bakwena and his 
feud with the Voortrekker Boers, who were vowed 
to reduce the tribes to slavery. Some modifications 
to history are made, for it is revealed that Living- 
stone did give the Bakwena guns on occasion, 
which has been denied up to now as a Boer fiction. 
Nothing, however, modifies the ill-fame of the 
Boers, who took the opportunity of his absence 
to sack his mission, massacre the Bakwena, and 
remove their children into slavery: ‘a gallant band 
of Satan’s own, reeking red from Pandemonium,’ 
Livingstone calls them. The letters also show the 
comparative failure of his own work. Scottish 
Congregationalism in the 1840s expected con- 
version to manifest itself in perfect behaviour, and 
consequently the first backsliding of chief Sechele 
seemed to Livingstone to show that his achieve- 
ments in six years had been a complete illusion. 
Impatiently, he left the Bakwena and entered the 
period of his great journeys. 

Lugard’s work is now properly known, and Miss 
Perham has used his magnificent journal already 
as the material for her own biography. Conse- 
quently the main interest of these early diaries is 
for further study of the man’s character, a matter 
as painfully crushed together as a bad compound 
fracture and just as hard to disentangle. Miss 
Perham has not published the diaries of his very 
first African days in Nyasaland and the Sudan, 
regarding them as too tormented to be decently 
exposed, but the traces of Lugard’s emotional 
disaster are still deeply apparent in this account of 
his journeys for the East Africa Company and his 
pacification of Uganda. Lugard, with all his dis- 
like of bloodshed, care for his men, and rage 
against slavery, was obviously an almost impos- 
sible commander for any European lieutenant. He 
demanded utter obedience, but then he went on to 
demand utter affection and love as well. Several 
times on these great journeys, the man who could 
defeat any fever or danger was almost prostrated 
by the complaint of a subordinate that he was 
overbearing. Towards Africans, he was just but 
distant: he dared to expect little of them because 
emotionally he wanted so much, and was inhibited 
by the fear of native ingratitude, like so many 
Englishmen. It was Livingstone’s strength that he 
had enough conceit not, to worry about such 
things: ingratitude wounded God, not David 


Livingstone. 
NEAL ASCHERSON 


It’s a Crime 


I'll Die For You. By Stephen Ransome. (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.) Young grass-widower is confronted by 
wistful blonde who claims that he—or somebody 
with his name, his address, his car—has been hav- 
ing affair with her in Florida beach-hut. By the 
time wistful blonde is murdered, grass-widower 
is entangled in tightly woven net of circumstantial 
evidence, and only his wife believes in him. 
Fiendishly ingenious puzzle, to be read at a gulp. 

Run For Your Money. By H. Seymour. (John 
Gifford, 10s. 6d.) There are some flash and phoney 
Americanisms scattered about this lively little 
bank-robbing piece, set in and around Brighton, 
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“*. . . Tam sure that English readers will be 
Some grateful for a book which is expressive of the 


same love of liberty and the same desire for 
e justice which we like to think pervades the 
Pillars whole of our civil and criminal law.” So 
writes Lord Birkett in his foreword to this 
> informative book on English Law. Originally 
of published as a collection of lectures, they were 
nee to, taeirast a pm geen on 34 
. workings of the English Legal system ; this 
ENGLISH book is now regarded in France as a classic. 
In this first translation, lawyers and law 
L: W students will find the book a staunch com- 
A panion to their studies. A clear and concise 
study of many aspects of English law, past 
and present, together with examples of legal 
cases makes this book a must for the pro- 
fessional and a certainty for the layman who 
wants to know more about English law. From 
all booksellers, 20/- net. 


JEAN DUHAMEL and 
J. DILL SMITH 


Translated and 
Revised by REGINALD HALL PITM Al | Parker Street 
iW Kingsway, Lendon, WC2 














Sharing the Burden 


You can’t take your place in the 
life-boat as it sets out on its 
errand of mercy. But you can 
help it on its way by sending a 
contribution to :— 

ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, sS.W.I 








Treasurer : 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


An Irish Coxswain 


Secretary : 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
Supported wholly by vol y contributi: 
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Does your wife see red? 


Every Ego or Id. must influence, to a greater or lesser degree, the behaviour 
pattern of mankind. So your book-habits, which you no doubt fondly believe 
are your own business, are not a purely domestic matter. If you throw your books 
around like confetti at a wedding, or if your wife has frequent crying fits after 
dusting your collected works, it’s time you faced the truth—that your book- 
habits may well start a revolution and bring 1984 and Newspeak closer than is 
comfortable. 

Fortunately, there is always a solution. Minty have specialised for years in making 
bookcases that house your books behind glass and keep them dust-free. They 
give your books an elegant, well-tailored home, and leave you more room to walk 
around in. They allow you to go on reading and buying—for Minty bookcases 
are sectional and may be started for as little as £10.1.0—on deferred terms if 
you prefer. 

Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases (and furniture) ; 
only by this direct selling from Minty to you can Minty offer you such fine furni- 
ture at such moderate prices. There are seven Minty showrooms each within 
reasonably easy reach of most people, but if for any reason you can’t call, Minty 
will be glad to send you a catalogue and particulars of post-ordering. Write to 
Dept. S.10, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 


MINTY 


the bookcases that grow on you 
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but there is also a near-American pace and pur- 
pose about it, so that it demands to be read. Bank 
clerk is jilted, robs the bank (the technique is well 
described), and goes briskly to the bad. 

A Twist of Sand. By Geoffrey Jenkins. (Collins, 
15s.) The author of this first novel is a sort of 
Cecil B. de Mille of thriller-writers: he crams 
everything in, from a naval officer who won the 
Battle of the Atlantic singled-handed, was 
cashiered for it, and is too proud to speak the 
word that would clear his name, to a stampeding 
herd of zebra, and a Portuguese caravel stranded 
in the South-West African desert with a fifteenth- 
century couple aboard mummified in the act of 
love. There is a considerable talent here that 
might be very impressive indeed when its owner 
learns not to hold up the story for the sake of 
showing off his out-of-the-way knowledge. Mean- 
while, this is a bit of a plod, until hero, heroine 
and villain get cracking in a forbidden and thirsty 
land, variously after a rare beetle and each other. 

The Maiden Tribute. By Charles Terrot. 
(Muller, 18s.) Sub-titled ‘A Study of the White 
Slave Traffic of the Nineteenth Century,’ but 
mostly about W. T. Stead’s campaign in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of the Eighties, for which he went 
to gaol. Not a very scholarly or stylish work, but 
with glimpses of Victorian high society’s low life, 
presented with all the ill-written moral indigna- 
tion of a popular Sunday newspaper. 

The Drowning Stone. By Hugh Fosburgh. 
(Cape, 13s. 6d.) Short, tragic novel of man-hunt 
in remote North American forest, with game 
warden doomed to pursue and destroy his friend. 
Economically and unsentimentally told, with all 
the greater suspense and impact because of it. 
Also short and effective, but immensely more 
contrived, and to be taken a good deal less 
seriously is Heart to Heart by Boileau-Narcejac 
(Hamish Hamilton, 13s. 6d.), in which guilty 
lovers are hounded by voice of murdered hus- 
band—on LP records, mysteriously delivered. 

Many Brave Hearts. By Donald McNutt 
Douglass. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) 
Bolivar Manchenil, the giant Negro police officer 
of a Caribbean island, is one of the best-con- 
ceived of fictional detectives—more of a charac- 
ter and less of a caricature than Wimsey, he is 
a little like Maigret, as to method, and a little 
like Arthur Upfield’s Napoleon Bonaparte, in 
being of a race one wouldn’t expect a detective 
to be, and yet making his race part of his being a 
detective. He is made to tell his own stories, and 
the tone is exactly right. Here, he investigates 
murder on a Danish freighter sailing through his 
own sunlit seas. There is too much, and too bor- 
ing an attempt at Scandinavian accents in the 
dialogue, but the story has a quiet distinction, and 
Major Manchenil continues to please. Another 
waterborne mystery is C. P. Snow’s first novel, 
Death Under Sail, now reprinted by Heinemann 
at 12s. 6d., a matter of murder on the Broads, 
typical of the middle-class, mildly intellectual 
puzzle stories of the early Thirties, but the 
Knoxes and Milnes of those days had more wit 
and charm than this Snow of yesteryear. 


The Pusher. By Ed McBain. (Boardman, 
10s. 6d.) Factual, realistic, quite unsensational 
and utterly convincing tale of big-city prostitu- 
tion and dope-pushing, seen from the point of 
view of the precinct cops, some of them good 
cops, some brutal, some clever, some stupid. No 
British writer is doing anything as good in this 
fictional-documentary line; these ‘87th precinct’ 
novels of Ed McBain’s make Commander 
Gideon of Scotland Yard look so thin as to be 
transparent, and are as important in the develop- 
ment of the crime novel as those of Raymond 
Chandler were. CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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HOT OXYGEN 


From Our Industrial Correspondent 


THERE are so many lessons to be 
learned from the British Oxygen 
Gases strike that it might almost 
be one of those ‘examples’ made 
up for an examination paper. 

The first is that newspapers 
should not be misled by their own 
obsession with politics at the 
moment into believing that work- 
men have the same overriding 
concern. Election or no election, 
it is now clear that the men at Wembley were 
guided neither from King Street, from Clapham 
(where Mr. Gerry Healy’s Trotskyists have their 
den), nor from the Tory Central Office. 

The strike committee’s eccentric behaviour 
towards the press, with the appeals to ‘Brother 
Chair’ not to answer questions, were an obvious 
butt for satire, but Mr. Edward Green never 
looked like the highly political chief shop steward 
created by Mr. Peter Sellers in the film J’m All 
Right, Jack, now unhappily established as the 
poor man’s guide to industrial relations. 

The reasons for the strike—if one can offer 
reasons for the unreasonable—are that the 
workers became convinced that their unions, and 
notably the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, were dragging their feet on a wage claim; 
and that they themselves, because of their position 
in a near-monopoly essential to the motor trade, 
shipbuilding and many other industries, could 
hold a pistol to the community’s head. 

Mr. Alan Birch, who leads one of the minority 
unions in oxygen, has indignantly denied that 
union leaders can be blamed for the delay in sub- 
mitting the claim, which the strikers say was first 
suggested last October and not pressed by the 
unions until July. The previous wage increase, he 
pointed out, was only given in April, 1958, and 
in the meantime the unions have been concentrat- 
ing on hours and holidays (where they secured a 
third week for long-service drivers). 

The implication of this—that a union leader 
must slow down his more ardent spirits—is in- 
controvertible. Some workers, if they were 
allowed, would walk out of one settlement and 
submit the next claim before leaving the 
employer’s office. But the corollary is that the 
ordinary trade unionist must not only be informed 
of what is happening and why, but be convinced 
by his officials that it is right. 

The excessive delays in industrial negotiations 
may seem quite justifiable as a strategic device to 
the sophisticates of the TUC. Indeed, the Govern- 
ment also must largely thank the industrial ‘law's 
delays’ for its much-vaunted slowing-down of the 
wage cycle from a year to eighteen months. But 
it all needs explaining to the worker who is con- 
vinced that he is poorly paid, and to his wife, and 
if the explanation is not good enough or clear 
enough, someone will persuade him to strike. 

The situation created by British Oxygen’s near- 
monopoly, which came in for some tart comment 
from the Monopolies Commission three years ago, 
is equally interesting. A strike used to be a simple 








Nicholas Mavenport and Custos 
are on holiday. 











struggle between employers and workers, with loss 
of profits or wages as their respective incentive to 
settle. In a monopoly, outsiders suffer as well. 
Sometimes this is inevitable, as in transport, where, 
for economic reasons, no suitable alternative is 
available to the customers. 


But monopolies in industries like oxygen turn a 
strike into a national affair, and make industrial 
bargaining more difficult. (A similar situation is 
created in some non-monopoly industries— 
engineering and shipbuilding, for example—by the 
system of national, rather than plant, wage nego- 
tiation.) When they are gloating over the strength 
of their monopoly power, the oxygen workers and 
others might consider what would be the effect if 
their employers had competitors, each negotiating 
his own wages with the unions. The men’s bargain- 
ing power might be even greater, but less harmful 
to the community, if a strike was only going to 
affect one of a number of firms. 


THE BOYCOTTERS 


By James Tucker 


T Seven Sisters Colliery, near Neath, a notable 
Baas for trade unionism has just been 
recorded. A few weeks ago the under-manager at 
the pit, Cynlais Morgan, was accused of having 
cigarettes and matches on him underground. This 
is an offence under the Mines and Quarries Act, 
1954, and he was immediately and duly suspended 
by the National Coal Board and then prosecuted 
at Neath Magistrates’ Court. He was acquitted. 
The Board reinstated him. Thereupon, the 650 
men at the pit went on strike and said they would 
stay out until Morgan was dismissed. After a 
fortnight a rumour went around that he had gone. 
The men turned up for work. So did Morgan, and 
the men walked out again. A National Union of 
Mineworkers coalfield conference advised the 
men to return to work. This they did, but they 
threatened that if Morgan did not go they would 
strike again. Before this was necessary the NCB 
announced that Morgan, having asked, volun- 
tarily, to be transferred from the pit—where he 
had worked for thirty-three years—was being 
moved to Abernant in the Swansea Valley. 

In the fight to get Morgan removed, Seven 
Sisters had the support of pits near by in the 
Dulais Valley. It is disturbing to see how the 
findings of a court were ignored or defied by these 
men; and how they showed themselves determined 
to penalise an official for an offence of which he 
had been declared innocent. The evidence in the 
case makes their behaviour even more sinister, and 
their success monstrous. 

It was not disputed by Morgan that the articles 
were found in his pocket. The implication which 
ran throughout the defence was that the contra- 
band had been planted on him. The magistrates, 
in declaring Morgan not guilty, said there was ‘a 
doubt.’ This could only mean that there was un- 
certainty about how the contraband came to be 
in Morgan’s pocket. There is, in fact, a consider- 
able doubt. 

In evidence the man who made the routine 
search of Morgan before he went below on the 
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day the articles were found said he did not find 
any contraband on him. He actually put his 
fingers into the breast pocket of Morgan’s overalls 
where the cigarettes and matches were spotted). 
if Morgan had been carrying contraband he 
would have been bound to find them. The searcher 
is a member of the NUM, as are the men. 

After the discovery the men’s examiner was 
taken by Morgan to the place where he usually 
left his cigarettes and matches—on top of a cup- 
board in the manager's office. There was a packet 
of cigarettes and matches there. 

The defence solicitor said that on the way to 
the coal face Morgan had to stoop. crawl and 
brush past fellow-workmen. He said the Bench 
might think it peculiar that at the end of Morgan’s 
journey there should be a packet of cigarettes and 
a box of matches in his pocket, immediately 
obvious. Had Morgan taken the cigarettes and 
matches into the mine himseif it would have been 
only human nature for him to make some sort 
of move to cover himself up. It was not brought 
out in court, but Morgan was not popular at the 
pit 

After the verdict the NCB rightly felt obliged 
to recognise Morgan’s innocence and to give him 
his job back 


obligation, contending that the verdict was irrele- 


The miners’ lodge felt no such 


vant and that the dispute was an industrial. not 
a legal one. If we admit that there is force 
in this argument, where do we go from there? 
There is an agreement between the union and the 
NCB. based on the Mines and Quarries Act, which 
says that anyone found with contraband under- 
ground shall be liable to dismissal. Only liable. 
It should not be necessary to argue this next 


any 
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point but in the Dulais Valley it is, at least when 
an unpopular official is concerned: if a man can 
show that he did not take the contraband below, 
either deliberately or negligently, and from that 
can reasonably prove that he did not know he had 
it, ought the liability to be enforced? In other 
words is there, according to the Seven Sisters 
lodge’s interpretation of the contraband agree- 
ment, something culpable about having cigarettes 
and matches slipped into your pocket? Is the 
object of the agreement to get rid of people who 
are trusting or careless enough to get framed or 
to keep the pits safe? The men say that Morgan 
was caught with the stuff and that’s all they want 
to know: once it’s on him and discovered he’s 
done for. 

The Mines and Quarries Act, let it be said, 
seemingly supports this inequitable point of view. 
it says: “A person who takes or has in his posses- 
sion below ground in a safety lamp mine or takes 
into or has in his possession in a safety lamp part 
of a mine any cigar or cigarette any pipe or other 
contrivance for smoking or any match or mech- 
anical lighter shall be guilty of an offence.” Since 
the contraband was certainly on Morgan the only 
apparent legal reason for an acquittal turns on 
the meaning of the word ‘possession. Does it 
here imply being either kKnowingiy or negligently 
in possession? Obviously it ought to and there 
can be no doubt that, on the evidence. the Neath 
magistrates’ decision was the only one possible. 
By imposing their own penalty on Morgan the 
Seven Sisters miners have proved themselves 
savage and without any sense of justice. They have 
also made it fairly clear that they had it in for 
Morgan. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ARRERAS, now controlled by the Rem- 
C brandt Tobacco Company of South Africa, 
has maintained its trading profit for the past 
period of eight months ending June 30, 1959. The 
actual trading profit was £856,498, and the net 
profit, after tax, was £412,826, giving an annual 
rate of £618,000 as against £623,455. This twice 
covers the dividend of 4 per cent., which is the 
equivalent of 6 per cent. previously paid for the 
full twelve months. The new chairman, Mr. A. E. 
Rupert, will doubtless have plenty to say at the 
annual general meeting as to the reorganisation 
and re-equipment of the company since he took 
over and what can be expected from such changes 
during the current year, which certainly should 
produce very much better results. Perhaps he will 
also tell the luckless ‘B’ shareholders what they 
can expect (if anything) from the sale of the com- 
pany’s Arcadia Works, which it is believed has 
tealised a profit of about £2 million over the 
book value. The 2s. 6d. ‘B’ ordinary shares have 
now risen to 5s. yielding only 3 per cent. So that 
some favourable statement is hoped for to justify 
this high price. 

Record profits of £1.22 million for the year to 
June 30, 1959, have been shown from the pre- 
liminary figures of William Doxford, the ship- 
builders, a remarkably good result when there has 
been an all-round decline in the general shipping 
industry which still persists. Last year the chair- 
man. Mr. J. R. Gebbie, told shareholders that the 
order book covered the next two years and that 
the present heavy capital outlay would tend to 
fall off. It is certainly not sufprising to hear now 
that the past year’s level of profits will not be 


maintained unless there is an early improvement 
in the shipping situation. Doxford’s, as builders 
of ships and oil engines, operate at a high level 
of efficiency. The net profit was £667,000 against 
£551,808 and provides earnings of 71.6 per cent. 
for the increased dividend of 30 per cent. against 
25 per cent. For those who can foresee better 
times for the shipping industry, there is a generous 
yield of 7.5 per cent. to be obtained from the £1 
ordinary shares, which have recently improved to 
around 80s. 

Since 1952 (when it was a rubber company) 
K. G. Holdings has been manufacturing all types 
of light radio and mechanical engineering equip- 
ment and has specialised in large contracts to 
industry. One point made by the chairman, Mr. 
P. R. V. Wheeler, should be noted—that profits 
are liable to fluctuate as payments for contracts 
(some of them large) are entered on completion, 
so that these cannot be related to work done in 
any one year. It is hoped that a different system 
of accounting can be found, better to reflect these 
fluctuations in the profit and loss account. Profits 
continue to rise: profits, after tax, were £146,530 
against £86.866 in 1958 and £54,401 in 1957. Since 
the date of the balance sheet the Bonochord sub- 
sidiary has been sold for over £100,000 thus im- 
proving the cash position and will no doubt go 
towards reducing the bank overdraft. Earnings 
were as much as 102 per cent. (this trend should 
continue) for the dividend (again) of 30 per cent. 
This year the capital was increased by a 40 per 
cent. scrip issue in 74} per cent. preference shares. 
The Is. ordinary shares at 4s. 3d. yield 7.1 per cent. 

It is to be hoped that the disappointing figures 
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for the year to February 28, 1959, for Sangers, the 
wholesale druggists, will be fully explained by 
the chairman, Mr. J. G. Sanger, at the forthcoming 
annual general meeting. The trading profit shows 
a drop of about 25 per cent. and the net profit, 
after tax, has fallen from £227,000 to £187,000, 
from which the last instalment of £75,000 on the 
loan notes has to be repaid. However, in January 
this year £750,000 of 6 per cent. loan stock was 
issued which possibly has not yet been fully 
employed in this competitive industry, in which 
Sangers with their excellent organisation should 
be well able to hold their own on a rising demand 
for drugs. Last December the ordinary capital was 
doubled by a scrip issue. The 5s. ordinary shares 
receive a dividend of 15 per cent. and at 12s. 3d. 
vield 6.2 per cent. 


COMPANY MEETING 





PYE LIMITED 


STEPS TO BROADEN BASE OF ACTIVITIES 


THE 30th annual general meeting of Pye Limited was 
held on September 30 in London, Mr. C. O. Stanley, 
C.B.E, (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
Statement: 

The interruption in the progress of the business 
due to the credit squeeze has, I am glad to say, not 
lasted as long as one might have expected. 

Your company has always contended that the TV 
set market would be fickle, seasonal, highly subject 
to changes infashion and liable to become a shuttle- 
cock of Governments as they put purchase tax up and 
down and imposed this or that restriction on hire 
purchase to suit the policies of the moment. That was 
why we resolved to broaden our base by such activi- 
ties as extensive investment in the Commonwealth, 
by higher pressure in exporis, by purchasing estab- 
lished businesses, by heavy investments in many new 
forms of electronic development and by further ex- 
tensions in the instrument field. All this was done 
with long-term benefits in view and at the expense of 
current profits in the intervening years. Unless there 
is some change in the trading climate during the re- 
mainder of the current financial year, I believe you 
will be able to see tangible evidence of the rewards 
to come from this ploughing of new ground. 

I am sorry that the authorities have not yet seen 
fiv to inaugurate a 625-line TV transmission, which 
is the accepted standard throughout the world, apart 
from the U.K. and the U.S.A. Without a home market 
in 625-line TV sets, to bear some of the cost spread, 
we cannot hope to tackle effectively TV set exports, 
for the export demand exists only for 625-line 
receivers. 

Our trading profit of £2.834,841 is one with which 
we are well satisfied. ‘Profit before Taxatien’ shows 
an increase of £191,658 over the previous year, and 
‘Profit after Taxation’ an increase of £151,284. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman said: 

There is an item I want to refer to which is not on 
the Agenda. 

The trading progress of the Company, since the end 
of the Financial Year, has given your Directors 
great encouragement, particularly as, at the time of 
our large rights issue, it might have seemed rash te 
assume that we would be able to pay the same divi- 
dend on our largely increased capital. 

We have now all but completed six months’ trading 
and I am glad to tell you that our profit figures are 
well in advance of last year and very much better 
than our estimates. We feel confident that next year 
we will be able to maintain the dividend on our new 
capital unless something very extraordinary should 
happen. In addition, at a Board Mecting held this 
morning, your Directors decided to recommend te 
Shareholders a scrip bonus of 1 in 10. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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~ Roundabout 


Swapping 
THE USED CAR SHOW 
‘certainly did not look 
like a used car show. All 
the cars were polished 
till it hurt the eyes 
to look at 
them, and even 
the Veterans 
looked as if 
they had been 
born yester- 
day. Second-hand car salesmen stepped ingratiat- 
ingly among the glossy monsters, resplendent in 
light suéde shoes, officer-type moustaches and ties 
striped to suggest, if not to claim, a public-school 
origin. 

On one stand, a white-coated thechanic was 
leaning into the bonnet of a saloon carefully 
dusting the engine with a piece of rag. 

‘I don’t know much about this one,’ he said. 
“We've had it less than a week and we haven't 
tested it or anything. But I dare say it will sell.’ 
He bent again into the works. ‘Lot of sharks if 
you ask me,’ he said. ‘Have you noticed a second- 
hand car man never says whether he’s doing 
well? And do you see there’s hardly any prices 


Y 


marked on the cars? They're afraid if they mark _ 


it £400, the next man will mark his £395 and 
get the deal. If a car isn’t sold in a day or two, 
we'll move it out and bring in another—then it'll 
look as if we’re having a good turnover,’ 

Someone asked him how to tell a good second- 
hand car from a dud. “Well, take it out, try the 
engine, try the gears, test the brakes,’ he said. 
‘Don’t see how you're to test it here, though. And 
one thing--always look to see if there’s black 
or blue smoke coming out of the back.’ 

‘Why?’ 

“Because if there’s a knock in the engine, they'll 
put in a lot of special thick grease to silence it. 
All sorts of things they get up to—send tyres away 
to be recut so that they look like new edges, how- 
ever many thousands of miles they’ve done. But 
I shouldn’t be telling you-all this, should 1? 

‘Anyway, they probably will be pretty careful 
what they sell at this show—it’s for their reputa- 
tion, see.” He slammed down the car’s bonnet 
and moved away. ‘I wouldn’t buy a second-hand 
car,’ he said. ‘Not for myself.’ 


Wapping 

TWO YOUNG NUNS studied the paintings. Their blue 
stoles swayed delicately across their black habits 
as they floated over the cobbled floor of the Royal 
Exchange. Their untroubled eyes swept down 
from the pictures to the catalogues which they 
held like prayer-books, turning the pages with 
careful precision. 

Jutting his silver goatee forward, crossing his 
arms over a yellow sweater, Eric Thorp described 
the Wapping Group of artists. 

‘Oh, yes, we’re a convivial crowd,’ he said. ‘We 
meet every Wednesday night in summer, usually 
ten or fifteen of us—most of us are full-time artists 
—and we go down the river somewhere and sketch 
from six to eight. 


‘Then we withdraw to one of the pubs—the 
Angel at Rotherhithe, or the Prospect of Whitby. 

‘Yes, it’s true that the pubs have become tourist 
attractions—but then isn’t that true everywhere in 
London? And it’s really surprising how little the 
river itself has changed. There are places where 
you can’t get down to it now, because they've 
put gates against the children, but the traffic on it 
is much as it was. 

‘I've been painting for thirty years. A real 
Cockney, yes, born in the sound of Bow Bells 
and christened in Bow Church and confirmed in 
St. Paul's. My father made the model of old 
London before the Great Fire, in the London 
Museum, and I restored it, at Kensington Palace.” 

One or two women in print dresses peered at 
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attractive river pictures. Tower Bridge was the 
centrepiece of fifteen of them. 

Mr. Thorp continued. ‘Modern art? No, we 
don’t have any moderns. 

‘But then, as Sir Frank Brangwyn once said to 
me, some of this modern art would make good 
flocr coverings. I'm not running it down. It’s 
decorative, you see. But I think it’s caused by 
the two world wars, and all this emotional 
upsurge.” 

The light of mid-morning flooded down into the 
grandiose well of the Exchange. A young clerk in 
a dark grey suit folded the catalogue neatly and 
posted it into his breast pocket. 

‘What do I think? Oh, they’re very nice, really.’ 

One of the nuns had found her way into the per- 
manent exhibition of London history behind the 
screens on which the river pictures hung 

Silent, discreet. decorous, her hands folded 
before her, she gazed intently at the challenging 
head of Mithras. 


of the Plants 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


the hundred careful, colourful and conventionally 
Va) NEVER mind whether they are 

« chopping down the trees in the 

cherry orchard or not; nowa- 

? days Madame Ranevsky would 

y be gazing with sightless eyes at 

the psychiatrist’s ceiling, mur- 

ames muring: ‘The rubber plant is 

dead.’ Anybody whose status 


symbol is shedding its leaves and not long for 
this world can ring up David Mann of Fison’s 
free plant advisory service, and he will hurry 
round and do what he can. He has a soothing 
potside manner; but usually, he says, there is 
nothing to do but sympathise. Ailing plants are 
too weak to sit up and take fertiliser; it is no good 
prescribing central heating to a plant dying of 
draughts in a Chelsea studio; and anyway, they 
are often dead by the time he gets there. 





But it is a comfort to have him around in the 
hour of bereavement. Mr. Mann, slight and dark 
and balding, has a nurseryman’s training, but 
sometimes his work is almost more like a detec- 
tive’s. ‘One plant I went to see,’ he said, ‘had 
an extraordinary long brown line on it. I wouldn’t 
have known what it was if I hadn't seen some- 
thing like it years before in the nursery green- 
house: it was a bubble in the window-pane that 
magnified the sun’s rays. It burned in a line as 
the sun moved.” 

When he is not out on call, he and other serious 
men inhabit a glassy showroom on a Wigmore 
Street corner in which everything that doesn’t 
look like pieces of an aeroplane looks like a 
jungle. Two hundred plants live and grow to the 
sound of water trickling on to goldfish in an 
artificial pool; there are various forms of plant 
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medicine to be had, and a bookcase full of books 
on indoor plants, their cause and cure. 

To this hall of counsel people bring their plant 
problems, or even on occasion their plants. A 
couple brought in an unhealthy-looking boxful 
while I was there. 

‘What is the matter with it?’ they pleaded. 

One of the experts bent over it with a worried 
stare. Then his brow cleared—the solution! 

‘It’s dead,” he said. 

| know just how that couple felt. My own 
plants enjoyed a private autumn somewhere 
around the middle of July and all I have now 
is pots full of earth. It’s not that I don’t try: 
| mourn over them like Isabella over her pot of 
basil—with the difference that while she may 
have watered hers with her tears, she did at least 
water it. But if my plants die of simple neglect, 
it is comforting to think that almost everybody’s 
plants die of something. The plants die if the 
fire is too hot or the nights too cold. They die 
if they stand with their feet wet or, alternatively, 
if they get no water at all. Some die from too 
much sun. Some die from too little. They all 
hate draughts and they all need humidity. ‘If 
people would stand their plants on stones.” sug- 
gested Mr. Mann, ‘or just water the floor a bit. 

The plants hate a number of things: they never 
actually like anything. The most that is ever said 
of a plant is that it ‘tolerates’ the best possible 
conditions. Even ‘the names of the plants suggest 
a long history of exasperation: Castor Oil plant, 
Snake. plant, Swiss Cheese plant, Mother-in-laws’ 
Tongues, Eel Grass, Crab’s Eyes, Devil's Tongue, 
Fat-headed Lizzie. 

And the books on indoor plants are written 
in the same tone. Croton is ‘ready to drop every 
leaf if everything is not satisfactory. Purple 
Hearts are ‘apt to become lanky.’ Of gift plants 

some varieties bought ready flowering in the 
pot—they say: “The best that we can hope for 
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is that they will not collapse before blossoming 
has come to an orderly termination,’ and all they 
say about Tradescantia is that ‘old leggy plants 
can readily be replaced.’ 

Tradescantia: I know about that one. One of 
my aunts started a few harmless green shoots 
on the top of a tall bookcase. In no time at all 
it had become a repellent green boa, matted at 
the back and a good three feet long; as it reached 
the floor and set off across the carpet, my aunt 
prudently decided to move house. 

For simple dying is not the only thing plants 
can do to annoy. Their easiest manoeuvre is to 
grow down when you expect them to grow up, and 
vice versa. Or another good trick is when a 
plant grows on and on, dying away down the 
stalk as it goes, so that after a year or two 
you have a flower-pot at one end of the room 
and a bunch of leaves at the other, faintly con- 
nected by a piece of old brown string. Even Mr. 
Mann has nothing to suggest for this. 

One way of dodging these problems altogether 
is to get someone else to supply and maintain 
your plants for you: the Elm Garden Nurseries, 
for instance, will do this—it costs from 7s. 6d. a 
week for a small rack. Or you can simply hire 
plants for a particular occasion, as publicity 
shows do. Paul Temple (who keeps a special 
emergency greenhouse where 


the plants are | 
brought round afterwards) will hire you planis | 





at 25s. per horizontal foot of greenery; the trouble | 
is that if one of your drunken guests crashes | 


into a Monstera Deliciosa, say, it may set you 
back several pounds in replacements. This 
Monstera, incidentally, is one of the few that will 
grow in damp, steamy places, such as the 
bathroom of a modern flat. But as it has trailing, 
sinister, mud-coloured roots, it could be a nasty 
thing to be locked up alone with: ‘It might 
strangle you as you lie,’ as Mr. Mann jokingly 
(I hope) puts it. 

He keeps his own showroom plants pretty well 
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under control: ‘I cut that one back when it starts 
getting near the desk’—and laughs bravely at 
the A. E. Pollard story about the man who got 
locked in with his orchids and they ate him. But 
he reports on some houses where the plants 
seem definitely to be gaining on the human 
beings: “They've got plants all the way up the 
stairs and you can hardly get through the door. 
They say they’ve got green fingers—what they 
mean is, they’ve got central heating.” Mr. Mann 
is building a house for himself that will also 
have central heating—but he has scrapped the 
room-divider that was to have held up the indoor 
plants. ‘If they're unhappy, I'd be unhappy, he 
explained. ‘And the thing is—they just don’t like 
being indoors at all.’ 








Put on a clean 
Van Heusen Collar 


For morning freshness at the end of 
the day, put ona clean Van Heusen collar. 
Impeccably styled in cool, permanently 
semi - stiff material actually woven on a 
curve that conforms to the shape of your 
neck, Van Heusen collars are always 
irreproachably right. 


Keep some Van Heusen collars at the 
office and freshen up at the end of the 
day’s work—or in the middle of it. 


Choose from 
6 styles in the 
quarter-size 
that fits you 
exactly 


Van Heusen 
Collars 


Permanently semi-stiff + In 6 styles « 3/6 each 


KEEP SOME SPARE VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 
AT THE OFFICE 
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Caravanserai 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


ANYONE who spent this year’s 

holiday battling with tyrannical 

seaside landladies, failing to 

understand the chambermaid’s 

Spanish or having their tent 

knocked over by cows may 

ad well be considering a caravan 

as a possible alternative for next 

year. Anyone who has decided not to pay fifteen 

hundred pounds for a rat-ridden thatched-roofed 

cottage may well be doing the same. The under- 

lying reason for both is probably a sense of free- 

dom—the feeling that you can take up the steps 

and drive off—but in fact the residential caravan 

is a very different tin of sardines from a mobile 

one, and it is as well to make up your mind which 

you really.need. The point is not so much whether 

you live there all the year round, as whether you 

move about a lot; the difference between, say, 

Rockley Sands (a holiday resort) and Exeter’s 

quiet residential Pathfinder Village is a social one 
only; the actual trailers are the same. 

There's no sense in keeping to road-sized vans 
if you live on a site, or trying to trundle 
too large a monster around behind the car. 

You can get a tiny touring caravan for two for 
as little as £170, and a really convenient one for 
around £400. (There is a little fold-away tourer 
for £240, but it takes fifteen minutes to get it up, 
and it only has sleeping for three.) There are 
some points to watch for whatever kind of van 
you are buying. Remember to measure things. 
Some of the single bunks are only twenty-one 
inches wide—no good unless you are a child or 
a midget; some hanging cupboards will not take 
a coat-hanger. Work out exactly how the daytime 
space converts into sleeping space: a bed that 
swings down from the wall stays made up from 
one day to the next, but with the kind that converts 
into seats in the daytime you have to start the 
bedmaking from scratch every time. If there are 
more than two of you—or the two are not on 
sleeping terms—decide whether space or privacy 
matters mosi, or, alternatively, look for caravans 
with screens or sliding doors. 


Unless you intend to park only at sites or by 
streams, check if there is a water tank (they are 
comparatively rare) or, if not, where you plan to 
stand the can. And face up manfully to the ques- 
tion of sanitation. Touring, it is either the bushes 
or a Recosan or Elsan; on a site, the same applies, 
unless you enjoy paddling across the field in a 
mackintosh at night. A good many caravans have 
gas lighting, and it is a mistake to rely on elec- 
tricity from the car unless you mean to drive about 
every day: the battery will not stand it. And 
when you are working out the cost of a caravan, 
add £3 to £6 for sanitation, and £10 to £20 on the 
‘ex works’ price for delivery. 

The RAC put out a helpful booklet for touring 
caravanners and even ‘approve’ sites as they 
approve hotels. But before you ever get that far, 
absorb the fact that only caravans 22 ft. by 
7 ft. 6 in. are allowed to tour freely, and that for 
Scotland and Wales even that is a great deal too 
large to manceuvre. Theoretically, too, a twelve- 
horse-power car will drag a 10-cwt. caravan—but 
not, obviously, up Snowdon. The Caravan Club 
looks after the tourers (New Oxford House, 
Bloomsbury Way, London, WC1), and several of 
the sites it recommends are exclusive to it: next 
year it hopes to get out a list of sites for only 
One or two caravans, which will be welcome. 

Under old gipsy law, you can stay forty-two 
days on common land; after that, common land or 
not, it is up to the local planning authority, who 
mostly seem to license sites rather than individual 
shanties. If you are planning to take up even tem- 
porary residence on a site, it is as well to inspect it 
pretty thoroughly; photographs of even the love- 
liest view are misleading if you share the view (and 
the sanitation) with dozens of neighbours. There 
are 200,000 people living in caravans, and a good 
many of them may be on your site. On some sites 
you buy or hire the van on the site; others allow 
you to bring your own. You can get an excellent 
residential van for £825, insulated with fibreglass 
(to avoid condensation, so often the bane of van 
dwellers, apparently), a fridge, interior spring mat- 
tresses, even a bath—and even the largest may be 
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installed for under £2,000. It compares very well to 
real housing when you think that all the furniture 
is thrown, or rather built, in. 

Before you actually invest in a caravan at all, 
there is a lot to be said for trying it out first. 
Caravans have always, to me, an association with 
holidays spent tripping over other people’s feet, 
Starting as a novelty and ending in blows: if you, 
too, are unsure, either spend an experimental fort- 
night in a hired van or go touring in one: rates 
for touring vans are only £4 to £7 in winter (£8 
to £12 in summer) so even a weekend might be a 
wise experiment. When in doubt, write to the 
National Caravan Council Ltd., 37-41 Bedford 
Row, London, WC1. 

And if you want to see the last word in £4,000 
luxury residential trailers, consult someone in the 
circus. Their trailers are their hobbies, and they 
are allowed to move them, however large they 
are—just like the elephants. 


Wine of the Week 


OR a long time, all I knew about ver- 
mouth de Chambéry was that Maurice 
Healy had written about it twenty years ago as 
‘an agreeable apéritif, which is not as widely 
known as it might be.’ After the war, I found that 
they served it at L’Escargot, in Soho—and still do, 
I suppose—as a speciality of the house. It is a very 
pale, dry, fragrant vermouth, lighter and more 
delicate than the other French vermouths we are 
used to. Now it is to be found more easily, for 
Gilbey’s are importing it from the firm of Dolin— 
not the only, but the oldest of the vermouth- 
makers of Chambéry, the French Alpine town 
where vermouth, they say, was first thought of. 
Oddly enough, the idea of selling it here on a big 
scale came from San Francisco, where a visiting 
director of Gilbey’s found his hosts making their 
martinis with it, and thought it ought to be suc- 
cessful in England, too. So far, it is to be found at 
those wine merchants (such as Foster’s, in many 
London suburbs), who stock mostly Gilbey’s 
wines, but it is intended to offer it more widely. 
It costs the same as most other French vermouths 
—18s. a litre bottle. Personally, I think it a pity to 
mix gin with Chambéry, which I prefer neat, 
served very cold, but martini-fanciers tell me that 
its virtue in a mixed drink is that it provides 

fragrance and flavour without loss of dryness. 
CYRIL RAY 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1058 


ACROSS 27 The parson I praise; that’s obviously succeeded with the 
s ee eaguits axe in-loud coving 28 geen gl to have been a 17 ag an impeccable 
5 Hci! io gets into the A.TS. 29 tke Ec iees of te cow in the 19 hyo the details (7) 
9 Regret is expressed at the hotel NUE (®) ee tat ae takes too 
(7) 


109 Decorate overseas force when 
growing weary (6) 

12 Mistakes result from beheading 
nuisances (6) Loire 


1 Poor do 


13 All’s ripe for the heir to the Duke 3 o- i hardly likely to warm to siubindt 2 Care un 
4 ‘I love thee to the level of every 
day’s Most quiet : 


of Omnium (8) ‘ 
15 Investments of co-operative 
farmers no doubt (12) 


18 Bull, no doubt, would put the Browning) (4) 


wind up (7-5) 6 The last to emerge from hiding (7) 39 4 

23 Not what the auctioneer means by 7 e substance of pipe-dreams is a ga 7 eee. hee. 
an upset (8) we F 

24 ‘I am the —— to this pale faint 8 Lily might be so swift (8) ms pa gy on ? ye py Oe pong” 


swan’ (Shakespeare) (6) 
music (6) 16 Competitor on 
A first prize ot a copy of Chambers’s T 

a book token tor one 
opened on Oct. 20. solutions: 





goes to his doctor: 21 Large old writing bui not long (6) 


result, a frolic! (6) 
2 Causes og in a city in Maine-et- 25 Maker of victory-sign? (4) 


11 Face-saving device out East (7) 
26 Shake oil in French, wine for 14 They are shipped 


and a second prize o) 


wentieth Centur: y, Distonary 
will be awarded to o— pane t A of the first two correct solutions yg, 
Crossword No. 1058, 99 Gower St., London. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for ‘Crosswords. 





Sotution on Oct. 23 


22 Get sad when on the shelf (6) 





ACROSS.—1 Supersonic. 6 Apes. 10 All 
B. in. 11 Displayed. 12 Epicures. 13 Campus. 
15 Mute. 16 Slap. 17 Eagle. 20 Doyen. 
21 Watt. 22 Mars. 24 Lariat. 26 Field-day. 





Sidesteps. 9 Pleased. 14 Spotlights. 15 
r USSR (7) Middieman. 18 Grandiose. 19 Enlarge. 
e lower deck 23 Plural. 25 Ranks. 27 Yeats 28 Parr. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
WCL W. Morel, 4 Adamson Road, 
N.W.3, and Mr. H. B. Drake, 6 Victoria 
Terrace, Seabrook, Hythe, Kent 
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APPOIN TMENTS | VACANT 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 
LIMITED 


EDUCATION OFFICER 
(SCIENCE GRADUATE) 


Associated-Rediffusion requires EDUCATION 
OFFICER 
wing of SCIENCE programmes for Schools and 
for the preparation of ancillary 
teachers and pupils. The person appointed will 
also be required to maintain contact with schools 


to be responsible mainly for the plan- 


literature for 


and cducationa] organisations and to represent 


the Company, when réquired, in 
matters. Good academic qualifications and an 


scientific 


imaginative grasp of the educational possibilities 
ef television are essential. Salary will not be less 
£1,500 per 
Scheme. 


than annum. Superanouation 
be expected to 


than 


Ihe successful candidate will 
take up the appointment 
April, 1960. 

Requests for application forms should reach 
the Assistant Manager (Staff), 
ciated-Rediffusion Ltd., Television House, Kings- 
W.C.2 by @Q4th October, 1959). 


not later ist 


General Asso- 


way, 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND. New Zealand. 
ADULT EDUCATION CENTRE. Applications 
are invited for the post of TUTOR /ORGANI- 
SER—-NORTHLAND AREA. The salary scale 
for the position is £1,025 per annum rising to 
£1,275 per annum by three annual increments. 
Commencing salary within this scale will be de- 
termined according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. An allowance is made towards travel 
and removal expenses. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, Applications 
close in New Zealand and London on 2@th 
November, 1959. 


OcCTOsSER F, 
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KENYA COLLEGE OF CITIZENSHIP. Appii- 
cations are invited for the post of Principal of 
the College which it is proposed to establish 
near Nairobi in Kenya for the purpose of con- 
ducting inter-racia) courses of aduk education 
for groups of swdents of approximately 25 in 
number. The courses will be partly vocational 
and will have the additional aim of achieving a 
better common understanding and a sense of 
common citizenship. The Principal, who will be 
responsible to an independem Board of Gover- 
nors, will be required to launch the Coilege. The 
Board is anxious 10 staft courses as soon as 
possible and applicants should therefore state 
the earliest date by which they wouki be avail- 
able. Salary will be in the range of £2,000 to 
£2,500 a year with free quarters furnished to a 
simete standard. The appointment wil) be 
initially for a period of two years at the end of 
which a grtawity equal to 134% Of salary will 
be payable and overseas leave granted with free 
air passages (tourist) up to a maximum of three 
according to requirements. Interested persons 
should Submit their applications not later than 
the 1Sth of November, giving details of age, 
qualifications and experience and stating whether 
married or single. Previous experience of adult 
education and of Africa would be desirable, but 
the Board of Governors will consider primarily 
the record, personality and ideals of the can- 
didate. The College will require both an Ad- 
ministrative Secretary and a Housekeeper. If an 
applicant for the Principalship is married and his 
wife is interested in either of these posts the 
Board would be prepared to consider her. 
Further particulars can be obtained from G. 
Hunter, c’o Royal Commonwealth Society, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2, to 
whom all applications should be addressed. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY, Christ- 
chureh, New Zealand. SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER IN RUSSIAN. Applications 
are invited for the above position in the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. Applicants should 
be Honours graduates in Russian of some British 
Commonwealth or foreign University and should 
have had some experience of University teach- 
ing. The appointee wil] be required to teach 
Linguistics and Literature (with some Philology). 
The salary range for a Senior Lecturer is £1,315 
per annum, rising by annual increments of £75 
to £1,615 per annum and for a Lecturer £1,025 
per annum, rising by annual increments of £50 
to £1,275 per annum. Commencing salary will 
be in accordance with qualifications and experi- 
ence. An allowance is made towards travelling 
expenses. Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square. London, W.C.1. Applications close in 
New Zealand and London on 1Sth November, 
1959. 








H.M. PRISON SERVICE, CHAPLAINS. Appli- 
cations are invited from Church of England 
Clergy, preferably under age 45. who feel 
attracted to the special work of Chaplain in 
H.M. Prison and Borsta)] Service. The appoint- 
ments are ful] time, normally lasting 7 years, 
and are covered by the Clergy Pensions Mea- 
sures, 1948 and 1954. Stipend, £1,085 p.a.; free 
unfurnished house or flat, or rent allowance in 
lieu. Apphcation forms from Establishment 
Officer (237), Prison Commission, Dean Ryle 


Street, London, S.W.1, w be returned by 
30 October, 1959. 

RESIDENT HOSTESS/MANAGERESS _re- 
quired by small home aduit international 
students. Interest in young people essential.— 
Box 5100. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Sirand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) weicomes 
both male and female office stafl. TEM 6644 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND. LEC- 
TURESHIP IN PSYCHOLOGY. Applications 
are invited for the above position. The person 
appointed will be premarily concerned with the 
internal teaching programme of the Depart- 
ment but will also be required to assist in work 
with external students. Commencing salary will 
be determined according to qualifications and 
experience within the range £A1,500 x 90— 
£A2,100 plus cost of living allowance. Provision 
is made for superannuation, travel and removal 
expenses, assistance in buying or building a 
house. Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. Applications close, in 
Australia and London, on 14th November, 1959. 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTTIN M. RE- 
SEARCH WORKERS REQUIRED (male or 
female) to assist with a large scale research pro- 
ject in the field of Criminology. Starting salary 
£700 per annum. Candidates should have a 
degree in one of the social sciences, research 
experience and an interest in Criminology. Brief 
details of the project and form of application, 
which should be returned by 7th November, 
1959, from the Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND. LEC- 
TURER IN CLASSICS. Applications are invited 
for the above position. Applicants should have 
an Honours Degree and should be prepared to 
lecture on Latin and/or Greek for Pass Desree 
and Honours and (if called upon) to share in 
the (first-year Pass) Ancient History course. Ex- 
perience of teaching classics, whether in a school 
or at a university will be a recommenda’ 
Salary, £A1,540/£A2,040 per annum. Forther 
particulars are obtainable from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close in Australia and London, 
ober, 1959. 
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INTERESTING WOMEN 
HAVE THAT EXTRA ‘SOMETHHNG’ 
You, too, can’ be more poised, more 
attractive, a — 


Special soiree, ‘The Se Secrets of Success’ 
at the WINDSOR HOTEL, W2 
(Lancaster Gate Station), 

On 1Sth and 22nd OCTOBER, at 6.49 p.m. 

Free invitation from Lavinia Unwin, 


LANgham 1025 
62 Oxford Street, W.1 © a.m. p.m) 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL 
SERVICE Trade Union requires young — 
ate with good honours degree 

economics with associated studies ia 
as Assistant Research Officer. 
data arising from Civil Service 
Unit Reports will form the major part 
work, but the normal 
Research will also 
ject to probation of 











! 


bers. a, 





application may be obtained the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 W.C.1. 





Salary £2.450 per annum, with membership of 
the Universities’ Superannuation 

children’s allowances, Conditions of oe 
ment and form of application, which should be 
returned by 30th November, 1959, from the 
Registrar. 
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SHELL DOMESTIC FUEL OIL 
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For best results in your 
WILSON OIL HEAT DOMESTIC BOILER 
use one of these fuels 


depending on the type and size of your boiler. 
Supplied by the 
Authorised Distributors of Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 
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luxurious central heating 


at very reasonable running costs with the WILSON OILHEAT 










DOMESTIC .BOILERS 





No stoking or mess of course - 


WILSO Henry Wilson & Co. Ltd., 
ILHi Cornhill Works, 
Kirkby, Liverpool. 


. and a sensible installation price 
i may well be possible to ¢ CONVERT 3 your present: boiler to to oil vil firing 
“Please send this coupon for our coloured | brochure 


c Address ...- 
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The fight against cancer—man- 
kind’s cruellest enemy —is being 
intensified. The Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund seeks your help in 
building new laboratories in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Due to open next 
year, this will be the most advanced 
cancer research centre in 
Europe. But £1,000,000 is needed 
to complete it. 









HELP BUILD THIS GREAT 
CANCER RESEARCH CENTRE 





f 
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Pe r 


pte beta ta bens tetated 





The Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, pioneer organisation of its 
kind, works under the direction of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons. To widen its 
work and to speed results, the 
Fund — which receives no official 
grant — makes this personal appeal 
to you. Will you please help— 
now ? 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
PATRON: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Please send your gifts to A. Dickson Wricut, Esq., M.S., F-R-C.S. 
Royal College of Surgeons, C.R.F. 51, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Continue to offer 74°, on sums 
(withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $°% on each £500 unit 
Details from iwectmant Dept. SR 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD 


DANES IMM HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 


~ AUSTRALIAN | NATIONAL UNIV ERSITY 
Canberra 
RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications are invited from graduates for 
earolment as research students. Applicants 
should be post-graduate students with capacity 
for research. 


Enrolments are invited as follows : 


(a) THE JOHN CURTIN SCHOOL OF 
MEDICAL RESEARCH : Students _ may 


work being 
carried out on intermediary metabolism, 
cardiovascular disease, heterocyclic che- 
i viruses, neuro- 
of metal 
chelates, respectively. 
THE RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PHY- 
SICAL SCIENCES : Studenis may enrol 
in the Departmeats of Astronomy, Geo- 
physics, Nuclear Physics, Particle Physics 
and Theoretical Physics, in which inves- 
tigations are on the S - 
Mi’ Way and Magellamic Clouds; the 
magactic, heat uction and mechanica! 
properties of rocks; low energy nuciear 
physics; plasma physics and 10 Bev 
accelerator design and construction; theo- 
retical problems in nuciear and high 
energy physics, respectively. 
fc) THE RESEARCH SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES AND PACIFIC STUDIES : 
may enrol to undertake research 
in the subjects of Anthropology and Socio- 
logy, including Oceanic Linguistics, Demo- 
graphy, Economics including Economic 
History and Economic Statistics, Geo- 
ataphy, Modern History (particularly in 
the fields of Australia and the British 
Commonwealth), Far Eastern History 
(*China and Japan), Pacific History, Inter- 
national Relations, Law, Political Science, 
including Public Administration, Philoso- 
pA Political and Social! Philosophy, and 
Statistics, including Mathematica! Statis- 
tics. 
°A substantial knowledge of the relevant 


is ap 








A small number of eduvlenthigs is open for 
competition among those wishing to enrol. The 
scholarships are tenabie for an initial period of 
two years and may be extended for a third 
year. Scholars will normally enroi for a Ph.D. 
degree. 

The present value of the scholarship is £A865 
per annum, Scholars with appropriate medica! 
qualifications receive a basic allowance of 
£A1i,232 per annum. Married scholars with de- 
pendent children may be granted an additional 
allowance of £A225 per annum in respect of the 
first child and a further £A75 for each other 
child, 

The University will make a contribution to- 
wards a scholar’s fares to Canberra, but not 
those of his wife and family, and the same 
allowance towards nis return fare. 

Application forms and further particulars are 
available from the f undersigned to me ges appli- 
cations should be submitted, or from the Sec- 
retary, Association of Universities oft A British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. The University regularly considers appli- 
cations in June and November, but special 
consideration may be given to applications at 
other times, Scholarships may be taken up at any 
time after award including vacation periods. 

1 R. A. HOHNEN, 
Registrar. 
Box 4, G.P.O., Canberra, A.C.T., 
Australia. 








POSTAL TUITION. 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students b: 
for GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 


and the Fina! examinations 
Mus.), Bar (1 & 
Highly qualified T 
% PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY e 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 














EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Terms commences 12th October. Classes 
and lectures on the Spanish language, literature 
and culture. Library of over 11,000 volumes 
Autumn and winter courses at the Spanish 
Universities. For full details apply to the Sec- 
retary, SLOane 8381 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Lcicester Sa. KEITH 
VAUGHAN. Gouaches : CARL PLATE, Paint- 
ings; DAVID WYNNE, Sculpture. 10-5.30 
Sats., 10-1. 

MATTHIESEN GALLERY: PICABIA—First 
London Exhibition. Opening October 15th 
Daily, 10-5.30; Sats., 10-1. Until November 14th 
~—-142 New Bond Street, W.1 


NEW TOWNS EXHIBITION. Royal Academy 
Galleries, Piccadilly, W.1. Open daily, 3-17 
October. Weekdays, 10-5 p.m.; Sundays, 
24 p.m. Admission free 
sw iss INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECTURE, 
R.LB.A., 6. Portland Place, W.1. Till 17th 
October. Mon.-Fri., 10-7; Sat., 10-5. Admission 
free. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, The John Coffin 
Memorial Lecture, entitled “Is there a Christian 
Ethic?" will be delivered by the Reverend N. 
Mickiem (Oxford), at 5.30 p.m. on 20 October, 
at the University of London, Senate House, 
WC.l. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. — James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
tar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures on ‘Sophocies:: (i) and (ii) 
“Antigone.” (iti) “Ocdipus at Colonus,’ will be 
@elivered by Professor D. L. Page (Cambridgc) 
at 5.30 p.m. on 19, 20 and 26 October, at Uni- 
versity College (Gustave Tuck Lecture Theatre), 
Gower Street, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET, — James Henderson, 
Academic ademic Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A lecture entitied 
‘Charles Dickens and the Age of Naturalism’ will 
be delivered by Professor H. Reinhold (Berlin) 
at 5.30 p.m. on 19 October at the University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION 
FREE, “WITHOUT TICKET.—James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Kasimir 
Malevich, 1878-1935. Opens 15th October. 
Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station 


PERSONAL 
A NICE SLICE SUFFICETH US when irs 
served with delicious Rayner’s Mango Chutney — 
from all good grocers. 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet Holding. 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

COGER’S DEBATING SOCIETY, est. 1755 and 
still running. Men only. Saturdays, 7 p.m 
“White Horse.’ 90 Fetters Lane. Subject is always 
a of the week.’ Hon. Sec., 18 St. Edmunds 

. Htord (VAL 6439). 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—-R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245 


DID YOU KNOW? A portable typewriter of 
world-famous make—Olympia, Olivetti or 
Imperial—can be youts for 25s. DOWN. 
Balance over 18 months. — Write. or phone 
Universal Supplies Co., 16 College Crescent, 
N.W.3. PRimrose 4666. Typewriter repairs 
Free estimate. Collection and delivery. 


FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover.—Premier Laboratorics, Box 61, 
333 Gray's Inn Road, ‘W.C.1. 

DS by William de Blaise may be 

inspected in the showrooms of the makers, 
Whelpdaic, Maxwell & Codd Litd., Bluthner 
House, 47 Conduit Street, London, W.1.— 
Particulars on application. Tel.: REGent 7361. 
INTERVIEWS ARE PSYCHOLOGICAL tests. 
Learn to handle interviewers, Send £1 is. for 
complete course to J. Maurer, BCM/MAURER, 
London, W.C.1. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


LET ME TRACE for ancestry. 
Research. Terms: mod. = 4505. 





~ Genealogical 


tive relief now availabic ‘by wien drugless 
methods.—Write Langham Centre, 7 Devon- 
shire Street, W.1. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel. : AMBassador 4041 


PRINTING at less cost by offset litho, with text 
in print-style type. Books, brochures, pro- 
grammes, etc. Illustrations or original text re- 
produced.—Susan Tully, 9 Blenheim St., W.1. 
MAYfair 6093. 











THE. SPECTATOR, 


RECOVERED—« happy outlook on life since 
discovering Ei Cid Sherry. It's a wonderful wine, 
light, yet full- bodied—an Ansontillado to please 
everyone's palate. 
SPARE-TIME WRITING. Get more pleasure 
and profit from writing by taking an ICS Home 
Study Course. Apply for FREE BOOK to: 
International Correspondence Schools. Interext 
House, Parkgate Road (Dept. SS.1B), London, 
S.W.11 
THE CANCER RELIEF FUND brings com- 
fort and cheer to thousands of sufferers year 
after year. A gift of £10 could assist one of them 
for six months—and make you a Lifé Member. 
National Society for Cancer Retief (Appeal 
G7), 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Presi- 
dent : Countess Mountbatten of Barma, C.I.. 
G.B.E., D.C.V.O 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.2. KEN 7201 
THE TOAST OF THE DAY is simply delicious 
when spread with Burgess Anchovy Paste 


EDU CATIONAL 


CREATIVE EDL CATION. The Governors of 
Box Hill School, Mickieham, Surrey, co- 
educational boarding and day school for pupils 
aged 7 to 18 years, announce the appointment 
as headmaster of Mr. Roy McComish, D.A., 
recently houwsemaster of Gordonstoun School, 
Elgin. For prospectus please write to the Head- 
master. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College. G.40, St. Albans. or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, Established 1910. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ.. 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B.. B.D.. Degrees; 
Diplomas Also for Law, Professiona! Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Stumdies, Dept 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. especialiy for 
university graduates and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses Write 
Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


DR. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
MERIONETH. Four Entrance Scholarships will 
be offered in 1960, each of value up to £50 
annually, to girls between the ages of 10 and 13 
at the time of entering the school. For details, 
apply the Headmistress 

ST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. An 
examination for Entrance Scholarships will be 
held on February 3rd, 4th and Sth, 1960. 
Scholarships are offered of £150 per annum and 
£100 per annum, Candidates shoulld be under 
14 years of age on March Ist, 1960. Particulars 
may be obtained by application to the Head- 
mistress. 


LITER RARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER, lf you've always meant to write 
BEGIN NOW, for opportunities are increasing. 
The LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspondence 
without time limit—LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, Park 
Lane, W.1. GRO 8250 .‘There are LSJ students 
all over the world.’ 


BOOKS FOR SALE. Bibliography, Cartography 
and Books about Books. List 18 
Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, N.16 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Depti B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Sireet, E.C 4 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication 
Agency, Egremont, C umberland. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wher- 
ever you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have 
earned while learning. Send for interesting 
free booklet (without obligation). — The Regent 
Institute (Dpt. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


WRITE TO SELL—once you Know How ! No 
Sales—No Fees tuition shows you how to write 
for profit. FREE subscription to The Writer 
tells you regularly what editors buy. Also you 
can enter the 200-PRIZE SHORT STORY 
CONTEST. Send for FREE R.1 ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. Schoo! of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


—Arcadian 





SECRETARIAL SERV ICES” 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Foilxestone. 





from W. 





OCTOBER 9, 1959 


LITERARY and Commercial Typing. 2s. 1,008 
words.-Mrs_ Forsyth, 13 Royd House Way. 
Long Lee, Keighley, Yorks. 


TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. —Nancy M Mc- 
Farlane, 96 Marine Parade, _ Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


"SHOPPING | BY POST 
CHRISTMAS. CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood Engravings, 
Co‘our Prints, etc. Appro. post free. Prices from 
3d. Overprinting a speciality. 
GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM., Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 
years, Get to knew GARLISOL non-taint garlic 
tablets for dissolving rheumatism at its reots. 
Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months” 
treatmeat) and interesting booklet of home treat- 
ment with the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 

OUR OCTOBER OFFER 

Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 2 oz. tin Whole 
Roast Duck, | Ib. tin Skinless and Defatted 
Prague Ham, 144 oz. tin Asparagus Tips, 1 Ib. 
tin Finest Ox Tongue, 74 oz. tin Chicken Fillets 
in Pork, ard a 30 oz tin of Choice Dessere 
Pears. Sent for only £2 15s. (two cartons, 
£5 7s. 6d.); c.w.o., post paid 


Ss 
DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 

PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and style. — S. 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress Suiting and Church 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towe!s. Illustrated catalogue froma: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ire‘and. 








RES TAU RANTS 
NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, . a 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine. 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal athtention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 


ACCOMMODATION 
APART FROM ARR ANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
care.-Share-a-Flat Lid., 17S Piccadiliy. HYD 
2545 
RETIRED BACHELOR offers share furnished 
second-floor flat. Bayswater. Own phone, kitchea 
some service, 65s —Box S112 
YOUNG TORY pr ofessional has dignified West 
End flat to dispose to same or to aspiring 
Labourite. Two rooms, kitchen ‘dining-room, 
bathroom, c.h.. c.h.w. £380 per annum, six 
years lease, Fine F and F. £1,500.—Oliver, 
CHAancery 6708. 





~ HOLIDAY s AND TOURS — 


DEVON (Tel. |. Lustleigh 376), nr. Newton Abbot, 
St. Andrew's Country Guest House, not isolated. 
Also furnished cottage in grounds for holidays 
and leaves 

EDINBURGH, Club facilities facing Castle. 
Internationai House, 127 Princes Street. 

NOW IS THE TIME to take a holiday at Far- 
ringford Hotel. Late summer and autumn are 
delightful on this lovely wooded estate, be- 
neath the downs near Freshwa‘er. Superb cuisine 
and service; facilities for tennis, golf, riding. 
etc. Fully ticensed. A.A.. R.A.C.—Apply the 
Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL, Fresh- 
water, 1.0.W. Tei.: 


DID YOU PROTEST 


against the two giants and follow Taper's 
lead with a vote for the Liberals? Why 
not protest again and let the Small Man 





afrange your ski-ing this winter? 

SWISS CHALET SKI-ING PARTIES 
(for youngish people) at Grindelwald and 
Villars. 


30-35 ans. incl. free wine 


MURISON SMALL 22%“! 


11 Beauchamp Pi., S.W.3. KEN 3368 
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